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NEW EDITIONS 


OF 


POPULAR 


A WAR-TIME WOOING. 

"A Story. By Captain Cuartes Kine. 
Illustrated by R. F. Zogbaum. Post 8vo, 
cloth, extra, $1.00. 


BEN-HUR: A TALE OF THE CHRIST. 


By Lew. Wattacg. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


From new plates, 


CONSTANCE FENIMORE het etal Ss 
STORIES. 
“East Angels.” x16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
“Anne.” Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
**For the Major.”’ Illustrated. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00. ‘Castle Nowhere.’’ 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00. ‘‘ Rodman, the Keeper.” 
16mo, cloth, $1 oo. 


| 
| 


AND IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES. 
By Mrs. Joun SHERWOOD. New and 
enlarged edition, revised by the au hor 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25; full gilt, $1.50. 


BY AMELIE RIVES: 
“A Brother to Dragons,”’ and Other Old- 
time Tales. Post 8vo, cloth, extra, $1.00. 
“ Virginia of Virginia.’”’ With illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, cloth, extra, $1.00. 


BOOTS AND SADDLES; OR, LIFE 
IN DAKOTA WITH GENERAL 
CUSTER. 

By Mrs. Exizasern B. Custer. With 
portrait and map. 12mo, extra cloth, 
$t.50. 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


OR 


ANGLERS AND GUNNERS. 


WELLS’S FLY-RODS AND FLY- 
TACKLE, 


Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle. Suggestions 
as to their manufacture and use. By 
Henry P. We ts. Illustrated. Square 
8vo, illuminated cloth, $2.50. 

Mr. Wells’s competence to expound the 
somewhat intricate principles and delicate 
processes of fly-fishing will be plain to any 
reader who himself has some practical ac- 


quaintance with the art discussed. The value | 


of the author’s instructions and suggestions is 
signally enhanced by their minuteness and 
lucidity. —WV. Y. Sun. 


WELLS'S AMERICAN SALMON. 
FISHERMAN. 


The American Salmon-Fisherman, 
Henry P. Watts, author of ‘‘ Fly-Rods 
and Fly-Tackle.”’ Illustrated. Square 
8vo, ornamental cloth, $1.00. 

It will be read with interest by professional 
anglers, and for the vast amount of informa- 
tion it gives, both as to the best fishing locali- 
ties and the best methods of taking fish, it 
will be found indispensable for amateurs. 





By | 





* * * It-is a work greatly needed, and 
supplies a demand long felt by the disciples of 


Izaak Walton.—Boston Evening Traveller. 


AMERICAN GAME BIRDS. 


Names and Portraits of Birds which 
Interest Gunners. With Descriptions in 
Language Understanded of the People. 
By Gorvon TRUMBULL. 
and an index. 
$2.50. 
A book thatis entirely new and curious, 
which possesses a very great interest for the 


student of ornithology, and which will be | 


still more warmly welcomed by the gunner 
who loves to go shooting. This work 
will do far more towards popularizing a knowl- 
edge of our birds than any that has gone 
before it. For many years we have 
received inquiries for a book containing 
descriptions of our game birds with figures 
by which they could be recognized, and we 
have always been obliged to say that we 
knew of none which answered these require- 
ments. At last, however, we have such a 
book in this.— Forest and Stream, N. Y. 





| HARPER'S 


MAGAZINE 
FEBRUARY. 
No. 465. 


DAKOTA. 
By P. F. McCrure. 
tions. 
NORWAY AND ITS PEOPLE. 
By ByérNsTJERNE ByéRNSON. First 
paper. Fourteen illustrations by T. de 
lhulstrup and H. W. Ranger. 
JUPITER LIGHTS 
A novel. By Constance Fenimore 
Woo son. * Part II. 
THE WORK OF JOHN RUSKIN. 
By Dr. Cuartes Wauopstern. With 
frontispiece portrait of John Ruskin. 
A RUSSIAN VILLAGE. 
By Vassitt VERESTCHAGIN. 


Maps and illustra- 


An artist’s 


sketch, Illustrations drawn by Vassili 
Verestchagin. 
TO WHOM THIS MAY COME. 


By Epwarp Bettamy. A short story. 


| THE HOT EL DROUOT. 


go illustrations | 
8vo, cloth, extra, gilt top, | 
; g P> | 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


By Tueoporge Cup. Fifteen illustra- 


tions, 

NEPAUL, THE LAND OF THE 
GOORKHAS. 
By Menry Batvantine. Fifteen illus- 
trations. 


— GARDENS IN-DOORS. 
7 Joun Hasperton. Iilustrated by 


Hamilton Gibson. 
THE TRAINING .OF CHILDREN’S 
VOICES IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By Emivre Curtstina Curtis. 


POETRY. 

THE WAY. 

By Annie Fievps. 
SCOTCH SONGS. 

By Améuie Rives. 
SINGING FLAME. 

By Coates Kinney. 
A FRIEND. 

By Anniz Kent. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

By GeorGce Wiiiiam Curtis. 


EDITOR’S STUDY. 
By Wii.i1am Dean Hows tts. 


MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT 
EVENTS. 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 
Conducted by Cuartes DupLey 


Warner. 
BANJOVIALITIES. 

y Ggorce pu Mauvurigr. 

illustration. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
By Laurence Hutton. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 


Full-page 





Per Year, 
Postage Free: 
Harper’s MAGAZINE... ....4. $4.00 
HARPER’Ss WEEKLY. ......+.+% + 4.00 
Harper’s Bazan. ..... 4.00 
Harper’s YounNG Pgzoprk...... + 2.00 





Booksellers and Postmasters usually re- 
ceive subscriptions. Subscriptions sent direct 
to the Publishers should be accompanied by 
Post Office Money Order or Draft. When 
no time is specified, Subscriptions will begin 
with the current number. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or ‘ae be sent by Harrer & BRrotuErs, post-paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the 


price. 





CATALOGUE sent on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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A PA RT N , RS H [P with a limited liability, but no limit to 7 
i the gains or savings or the influence 7 

which he may exert, is what a prudent 
man seeks. Why should not something of this kind weigh heavily when one con- 
siders the question of his life insurance? 

Why? 

Life Insurance costs, in the sense that bread costs ; but there is a full equivalent 
for the expenditure, and in many cases it is rightly viewed as a profitable investment 
—for it saves and accumulates what experience shows would otherwise be lost. F 

The Point is to get the most for the least expenditure. Where is that likely : 
to be? if not in a company where the entire membership has no other object or 
interest than to make a dollar buy the most? Where a maximum charge being 
assumed skilled capacity and the highest integrity are devoted to making the cost 
as much less as possible ? 


This is why the premium.abatements (commonly called dividends) of THE 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE are larger than in other companies, and the cost 
correspondingly less. 

It is ¢he reason, also, why it has had a solid, enduring growth, and accounts for 
its prosperity and increasing popularity. 


Send for publications, 
Home Office : 921 and 923 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa. 


NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. 


BY VICTOR HUGO. SUPERB EDITIONS DE LUXE. 


MESSRS. ESTES & LAURIAT of Boston, and MR. W. R. JENKINS of 
New York, announce a magnificent illustrated edition of Victor Huco’s great 
historical romance. -The Boston house presents the work in English—a new 
translation by A. L. Alger—while Mr. Jenkins retains the original French, making 
his the first French édition de luxe published in America. 

In every other respect the editions are identical, and are superb specimens of 
book-making. The illustrations, néarly 200 in number, are from original paintings 
by the celebrated artists, Rossi Bieler, and de Myrbach, 16 of them being aqua- 
relles, printed in colors especially for the work in Paris. The work is printed at 
the celebrated University Press of Cambridge. 

Both the French and the English editions make two beautiful octavo volumes, 
and are each limited to 500 numbered copies. 


100 copies on Imperial Japan paper, 400 copies on Satin Finish paper, 
colored plates in proof on Japan 1-2. morocco, Roxburgh style, 
paper, in two satin portfolios, French French text or English, the set, 
text or English, the set, $20.00. $12.00. 


ustrated specimens sent free. Application for copies in English should be sent to 


gig Poa a ee R. JENKINS, ESTES & LAURIAT, 


851, 853 Sixth Avenue, New York. BOSTON. 
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ENGLISH HYMNS. 
Their Authors and History. 


By Rev. W. Durrigvp. Cites in alphabetical order the first lines of over 1,500 Hymns. Under each is 

given a brief biographical sketch of the author, circumstances attending its composition, and incidents 

in connection with its use, Exhaustive indexes to authors, to first lines, and to topics are appended, 

To Leaders of Praise Meetings, Sunday-school Teachers, Parents, Pastors and the general hymn-loving 

public, it will be found invaluable. The selections of hymns has been made with great care, and only 

well-authenticated incidents are given, American as well as English hymnology has been drawn upon. 
8vo, cloth, 675 pages. Price, $2.50. 


Who Wrote the Hymns We Love so Well ? 


Who wrote ‘The Doxology,” ‘‘Nearer, My God, to Thee,” “‘Come, Holy Spirit, Heavenly Dove,” in 
fact, many of the hymns which in the Church, the Prayer-Meeting the Sunday-school and at the fire- 
side we love to sing, or hear sung? And how came their authors to write with such intense fervor, and 
to express universal soul experiences ? ‘ 

STEApMAN ( the Poet ) says: ‘‘This is a noble volume, a monument to the author’s taste, learning and 
faithful industry. It is indispensable to every one interested in English Hymnology.”’ S. Austin 
ALLIBONE says: “It is a massive compendium —the intelligent result of years of well-applied labor.’’ 
Dr. Tuo. L. Cuvier says: ‘‘For twenty years I have made a special study of Hymnology. This is 
by far the most complete, accurate and thorough work of the kind on either side of the Atlantic.” Hon. 
Epwarps PiIgRREPONT says: “It bears evidence of immense research and years of labor. The full 
and admirable sketch of ‘Lead, Kindly Light,’ is worth the cost of the book.” Dr. Cuas. S. Rosinson 
says: “‘ It pleases me altogether. It is full of information.” 


Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers,}* "ya," 





REMINGTON 
STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 


WINS 
Gold Medal, Silver Medal, 


and 


Championship of the World, 
At Toronto, August 13, 1888. 


Over 40,000 in daily use. 


Send for circular. 





OFFICIAL REPORT. 


“On General Writing—law evidence and commercial matter—Miss M. E. Orr won the Gold Medal for 
the Championship of the World. Mr. McGurrin won the Silver Medal in the same class.” 


NotEe.—Both Miss Orr and Mr. McGurrin used the Remington Standard Typewriter, No. 2. 


For full information, address, 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


834 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A striking new-old publication—a fac-simile of an old 
Roman book or MS. 


EIGHT SONGS OF HORACE. 


This /ac-simile of an old Latin MS. is in the shape of ascroll of | 


heavy parchment-paper, wound about a wooden cylinder, with a white 


enameled knob at each end, and tied with a thong. The first eight | 


pages are lithographed and consist of a title-page in Latin, together 


with one of the rude colered portraits of Horace, such as adorned the | 


more pretentious volumes of the Roman bookseller, and followed by 
eight characteristic songs of the genial society poet of the time of 
Augustus. These are printed side by side in the Latin, in an alphabet 
gleaned from old MSS., an artist having made a full drawing for each 
page. 

Following this Latin part are a title-page and translations of all the 
verses in English. 

The whole strip of parchment-paper when unrolled is many feet in 
length, but can be kept in small compass. 

Most interesting to any one, but especially to those of classical tastes 
or education, and instructors who know the value of models based on 
careful research and study. 

Each in a cylindrical box, $2.00, 


At all bookstores, or sent (at publishers’ expense) to any address on 
receipt of prices advertised. Mention Book News. Send ro cents in 
stamps for one of Fidelia Bridge’s beautiful ‘‘ Studies of Birds,”’ in 
colors, and New Catalogue, containing full descriptions of New 
Standard, and Holiday Publications ; Calendars, Leaflets, Etchings and 
Photogravures, etc. Mention Book News. 


Frederick A. Stokes & Brother, 


PUBLISHERS, 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


A BARGAIN! 


Choice 
Imported French Peas 


ONLY 


15 cents per can, 


$1.75 per dozen. 


E. Bradford Clarke Co., 


Limited, 
Chestnut and Fifteenth Streets. 


| Recent Publications. 


VICTOR HUGO’S WORKS. 
Illustrated edition, 15 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$22.50; half calf, $45; half-crushed morocco, 
$52.50; half crushed levant, $60. 
The first adequate translation of these master-pieces 
of romance. 


| COUNT TOLSTOI'S WORKS. 

13 vols., 12mo, cloth, $15; half calf, extra, $36. 
| Noone can be considered abreast of the times who 
| is ignorant of Count Tolstoi's teachings. Here he is 

presented as novelist, historian, preacher and pro- 
| phet—in all his phases. 


IRVING’S WORKS. 


8 vols., 12 mo, cloth, $10. Library edition, cloth, 
gilt top, $12; half calf, $20; “‘Astor edition,” 10 
vols., cloth, gilt top, $15; half calf, $30. 


The handsomest edition of Irving in the market. 


FAMOUS AMERICAN STATESMEN. 
By Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, author of ‘ Poor Boys 
who Became Famous,” etc., 12 mo, cloth, $1,50. 


Mrs. Bolton succeeds in touching the popular heart 
with her appreciative biographies. This is one of her 
best collections. 


| LIFE OF LAFAYETTE. 
‘‘ The Knight of Liberty.”” By Mrs. Lydia Hoyt 
Farmer, author of “Famous Rulers,” ‘‘Famous 
Queens,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Mrs. Farmer takes the most optimistic view of 
Lafayette ; her work is the latest and completest sum- 
| mary of his career. 


WRECKED ON LABRADOR. 
By W. A. Stearns, author of ‘New-England 
Life,” ‘‘Labrador,” etc., etc., 12mo, $1.50 
Vivid and fascinating pen-pictures of a near but 
unknown region. 


THE SEARCH FOR THE STAR. 
A story of Life in the Wild Woods of Maine. By 
Edward Willett. 12mo, $1.25. 
A story full of wild adventure—just the sort for 
wide-awake boys. 


GOLDEN WORDS FOR DAILY COUNSEL. 
Selected and arranged by Anna H. Smith, with 
Introduction by Huntington Smith.. 16mo, cloth, 
$1; cloth, gilt edge, $1.25. 

An admirable compilation of deep thoughts for 
higher needs, 


THE CAPTAIN'S DOG. 

By Louis Enault. Translated from the French 
by Huntington Smith. 12mo, cloth, $1. 
| A touching story of canine affection and genuine 
home life. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
No. 13 Astor Place, New York. 
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Important New Books. 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN SAILOR. 


By Exsrivce S. Brooxs. Uniform with the “Story of the 
American Indian,” by the same author, Illustrations by Bridge- 
man. 8vo, $2.50. 


The complete story of Jack’s daring endeavor and achievements 
from prehistoric times to the days of the ‘‘ Brave Old Salt’’ and 
the yacht Volunteer. The result of much study and careful research, 
it, is nevertheless, as dashing, as brilliant, as picturesque as Jack himself, 
when Jack is at his best. As the first consecutive account ever 


attempted, it will appeal to all lovers of blue water and to all admirers | 


of the exploits of American seamen. 


GLIMPSES OF GREAT FIELDS. 
By Rev. J. A. Hari. 12mo, $1.25. 


A scholarly, inspiring book that, deals sledge-hammer blows at the 


benumbing tenets of materialistic philosophy. It should be as widely 
read as John Fiske’s “Idea of God,” or Prof. Drummond’s 
“* Natural Law.” 


WARWICK BROOKES'’S PENCIL PICTURES OF 
CHILD-LIFE. 


With Biographical Reminiscences. 
exquisite photogravures. 12mo, $1.25. 


By T. LerHersrow. 28 


“The gentle and sweet side of child nature could hardly be better | 


given. Thereproductions by Kurtz are capital, and of an accuracy 


and fine fidelity beyond the reach of wood-engraving. 


metal is this dainty little volume,’’— 7ke Nation. 


OLD CONCORD: HER HIGHWAYS AND 
BYWAYS. 


By Marcarer Sipney. Fully illustrated. 8vo, $2.00. 


“ Both a practical guidebook and an agrecable fireside itinerary. | 
The pleasant discourse is much aided by very judicious selections of | 
bits of scenery, houses, interiors, etc., copied after nature by process | 


engraving.” —7he Nation. 
“ With expert skill and with special delicacy in respect to both insight 


and expression, the author has made the place real to the reader.”— | 


Congregationalist. 
LONGFELLOW REMEMBRANCE BOOK. 


By Rev. Samugt Loncrettow, E. S. Brooks, and Louisg | 


Imocen Guinzy. In box, $1.25. 


A fitting memorial of the genial poet’s life and work, which every 


reader-friend will feel richer in possessing. 


“Tt testifies to the realization in the man himself ot some of his 
purest and fairest ideals, and is full of tenderness.’’--Boston Globe. 


WHITE SAILS. 


A charming gift-book of poems for young folks by Emma Hun- 


TINGTON Nason, one of the popular writers for Wide Awake and 
St. Nicholas, $1.50. Capital verses for reading or recitation. 


Daintily bound in blue, with frost-work design, and delightfully | 


illustrated. 


THE LOST EARL. 
: With Other Poems and Tales in Verse. 
Now first published in book form. Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


Twenty-one poems—narrative, satirical, imaginative, philosophical, 
commemorative, poems of nature, lyrics, quatrains and epigrams, 
They are marked by feeling, naturalness, and exquisite finish. 


ACROSS LOTS. 
By Horace Lunr. 12mo, $1.25. 


The common objects in nature are described with a sympathetic 
tenderness and fidelity worthy of Burroughs at his best. 
chapter titles as ‘‘A March Ramble,”’ “* Wood Notes and Nest 
Hunting,” ‘‘ Field Notes in Seed Time,” 
Winter,” indicate the character of the book. 


At the bookstores, or sent post-paid by the 
publishers. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 





The | 
slightest of all in mere physical bulk, yet the weightiest in artistic | 


By J. T. Trowsripce. | 


Such | 


**Cross-cut Views of | 


Max O’Rell’s 


Impressions of America. 


Jonathan and His Continent. 


Rambles Through American Society by Max 
O'RELL, author of “John Bull and His Island,” 
“John Bull, Jr.,”’ etc., and “JACK ALLYN.” 
Translated by Madame Paut BLoveET. In one 
elegant 12mo volume, Price, $1.50. 

Max O’Rell, in this volume of impressions of 
America and the Americans, gives us the brightest 
and best work he has yet done. While often severe, 
he is always kind. Altogether the book is very lively 
reading, and will unquestionably excite the interest of 
every American citizen who wants to know what a 
keen-eyed, intelligent and witty Frenchman has to 
say of him and of his country. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


John Bull, Jr.; 


Or, FRENCH AS SHE IS TRADUCED. By Max 
O' RELL, with a preface by George C. Eggleston. 
Boards, flexible, price 50 cents. Cloth, gilt top, 
$1.00. 


‘“‘ There is nota page in this delightful little volume 
that does not sparkle.” —PAila. Press. 


Truth about Russia. 


By W. T. STEAD, of the Pall Mall Gazette.@One 
volume, octavo, price $2.50. 

“Is this great empire, which divides Asia with us,a 
power which makes for peace or which makes for 
war? In the new Europe upon which we are entering 
must we regard the Czar as peace-keeper or peace- 
breaker of the Continent? That is what I went to 
Petersburg to ascertain, and the results of my inqui- 
ries are chronicled in these pages.” 


A New Volume in Cassell’ s*Sunshine Series. 


Commodore Junk. 


By G. MANVILLE FENN, author of “The Parson 
o’ Dumford,” etc. One volume, 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Complete Catalogue of publications sent free to any address on 
application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
104-106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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CLEVER SOCIETY SKETCHES. 


Quarto Size, Paper, Tied with White Ribbon, Price 50 cents. 
I 2) THE MAN WHO WOULD LIKE TO MARRY. 


[Number 78. 











Depicting, in twelve humorous sketches, by HARRY PARKES, the vacillations 

of the society young man of the period. 

The conceptions, attitudes, facial expressions, etc., of the several sketches are exceedingly apt and 
amusing. There is many an old bachelor to whom they will be amusing, and many an anxious girl to whom 
they might convey, ‘as in a looking-glass,’ a useful hint.”"— 7hke Times, Chicago. 

Fo r “Tt is a clever and effective satire on the young women of fashionable life."— 7e Boston Globe. 


Also, uniform with the above, 50 cents. 
A GIRL WHO WOULDN'T MIND GETTING MARRIED. 


Giving the other view of the situation by the same Artist. 


Valentines . A new parlor table book. 
THAT SISTER-IN-LAW OF MINE. 








noon By the author of ‘‘ The Man Who Would Like to Marry.”’ In oblong 4to, novel and effective cover design 
boards. Price, $1.50. Consisting of a humorous story profusely embellished with 27 pen-and-ink sketches, some 
| full-page. 








MODERN ETIQUETTE IN PUBLIC AnD PRIVATE. 
Including Society at large, Etiquette of Wed- 
dings, The Ball Room, including ‘The Cotillion,” 


HEALTH, BEAUTY AND THE TOILET. 


Letters to Ladies from a Lady Doctor. By ANNA 
KINGSFORD, M. D. (Paris). 12mo. Cloth, $1.00, 












Contents :—On Obesity, Leanness. Clothing, the Complexion, etc., The Dinner Table — How to Carve, etc., 
Superfluous Hair, Hands and Arms,on the Figure, Teeth, on the The Toilet. 
"Seaaed dean eecoas’ Hoel aie 50 cents ; cloth, gilt, 75 cents The Congregationalist : ‘It seems to us to surpass in brevity, com- 
Tet cio. gilt "4 Fifth Edit, poe P prehensiveness, intelligibility and good taste any other book of the sort 
FOOD AND F EED » $1.25. = epeeading within our recollection.” 
*EEDING. ’ 
: ° | WARNE’S MODERN HOYLE. 
«by SiR Henry Tuompson, F. R. C. S. Or, How to Play Whist, Napoleon, Euchre, Poker, 
It is, perhaps, the most useful, suggestive, and at the same Ch D h Cribb Bézi Back 
time entertaining work on gastronomy in the English language, if not ess, raughts, LT age, bezique, bac gam- 
in any language.”— The Nation. mon, etc., etc. With all the newest information, 






‘* Sir Henry Thompson is not a cook, but we would like to live where 
his rational directions ruled the kitchen.”’"—Literary World, Boston. 
A New and Complete Edition of : 


by ‘‘PROFESSOR HOFFMANN,” the Conjurer. 
Small square, taking design, boards, 50 cents. 











CRUDENS’S CONCORDANCE TO THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT. 


Edited by YOUNGMAN. 750 pages, large 8vo size, well printed, and bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 
A Dictionary and alphabetical index to the Bible ; with a concordance to the Apocrypha; an alphabetical table of the proper names of the 
Old and New Testaments, together with their meaning or signification ; a concordance to the proper names of the Old and New Testaments, 
nd a compendium of the Holy Scriptures, designed for making the reading and study of the Bible more easy by showing the contents of all the 
hapters of the Old and New Testaments with their names and order; names and titles of Christ and the Church of God, and a sketch of the life 


nd character of Alexander Cruden. 











Of all Booksellers, or mailed free, on receipt of price, by 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 3 Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, New York. 






Thousands of Families 


begin the new year with Mrs. Rorer’s Cook Book guiding them to better living at 
smaller cost and increased comfort. The demands for this housekeeper’s friend 
are unceasing. You have but to buy and use the book to enjoy living as you never 










have without it. 


Buy it at the bookstores, or send Arnold & Company, the publishers of the book, $1.75, and receive it by 
return mail. 






ARNOLD & COMPANY, 420 Library Street, Philadelphia. 











$5 isite i i “a Siberian 
Rembrandt. a Sa” sent, post-paid, The Johann Faber macy 
THE BOOK ANTIQUARY, Lead Pencils! Polygrade 
Easton, Pa. ms < 
are the finest Pencils now made. They are usED and RECOMMENDED by 
Meissonier, Kaulbach, Von Piloty, Gab. Max and the most eminent 


artists in the world, and are without equal for SoFTNESS, SMOOTHNESS, 
DEPTH OF COLOR and STRENGTH OF LEAD. 















New Driving Map of Philadelphia and Vicinity. Size28x 40. Pocket | FE & Cc 
form, printed on th:n, tough paper, $2.00. Also constantly on hand OR SALE and b O PHILADELPHIA 
Maps, Atlases, Globes, Map Cases and Spring Map Rollers of every de. | By Att STaTionsrs, y UEEN 0., ‘ 
scription. J L SMITH, Map Publisher, 26 South Sixth St., Philad’a General Agents for the United States. 
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Roberts Brothers’ 
New Publications. 


Louis Lambert, 


By Honoré DE BaAuzac. Translated by Katha- 
rine Prescott Wormeley. With an introduction 
by George Frederic Parsons. 12mo. 
Russia, uniform with the previous volumes. 
Price, $1.50. 

Balzac in this story condenses a very curious and comprehensive 


philosophy, representing nearly all those occult doctrines of archaic, | 


and especially of oriental origin, which have within the past few years 
attracted so much attention and roused so much interest in this country 
and in Europe. Balzac, who knew everything, seems to have antici- 
pated the modern Theosophists eompletely. Mr. George Frederic 
Parsons has written for the book a long and careful introduction, in 
which the full significance of this great master’s work is shown. 


The Story of Realmah. 


By Sir ARTHUR HELPps, author of ‘ Friends in 
Council,’’ ‘‘Casimir Maremma.” First American 
Edition. 16mo. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


A Reading of Earth. 


Poems. By GEORGE MEREDITH, author of “ Bal- 
lads and Poems of Tragic Life,” ‘‘ Richard Fev- 
erel,” etc. Extra fcp. 8vo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Portfolio Papers. 


By P.’G. HAMERTON, author of ‘ The Intellect- | 


ual Life,” etc. With a portrait of the author, 
etched from the life by H. Manesse. I2mo. 
Cloth. Price, $2.00. 


LATE ISSUES. 


WITH SA’DI IN THE GARDEN; 
By Epwin Arnon. Price, $1.00. 


COUSIN BETTE. 


By Honoré pe Bauzac. 


CASIMIR MAREMMA. 


By Sir ArtTHuR He tps. 


PEN. 


By the author of ‘* Miss Toosey’s Mission.”’ 


COUNTER-CURRENTS. A STORY. 


By the author of ‘‘ Justina.”” Price, 75 cents. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL STORIES. 
By E. E. Hate. 


HARVARD VESPERS. Price, $1.00. 
LEAR’'S NONSENSE BOOKS. 


THE PILGRIM'S SCRIP; 
Or, Wit and Wisdom of George Meredith. 


Price, $1.50. 
Price, 75 cents. 


Price, $1 00. 


Price, $1.00. 
Price, $2.00. 
Price, $1.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Mailed postpaid on Receipt of 
Price by the Publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


Boston, Mass. 


Half | 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Prose Works of John Greenleaf 
Whittier. 


New Riverside Edition, from entirely new elec- 
trotype plates. With notes by Mr. Whittier and 
Portraits. In three volumes, crown 8vo. Uniform 
with the Riverside Edition of Whittier’s Poetic 
Works. The set, cloth, $4.50; half calf, $8.25; 
half levant, $12.00. 


This Edition of Mr. Whittier’s Prose Writings 
includes, in addition to those heretofore collected, a 
number of essays, sketches, prefaces and letters, 
brought together from a variety of sources and indicating 


| the breadth of the writer’s sympathy and the interest 
| which he has always taken in politics, religion and 


literature. These volumes follow the same general 
plan as the volumes of poetry, and are furnished with 


| all requisite apparatus of notes and indices. 


| Cressy. 


A Story by BRET HARTE. 16mo, $1.25. 


A new story freshly illustrating a remark made by 
Mr. R. H. Stoddard, the well-known poet and critic: 
‘“‘ There is, and has been from the beginning, a charm 
in Mr. Harte’s writing which we have always felt, and 
which we have never been able to analyze. It may 
be a manner—for it reminds us a little now and then 
of Dickens, who was a mannerist—but it comes as 
near style as the best writing of Mr. Stevenson, and 
the best writing of Thackeray. . . . He interests us, 
he delights us, and he captures us, from first ‘to last.” 


Progressive Housekeeping ; 


Or, KEEPING HOUSE WITHOUT KNOWING How, 
AND KNowInG How TO KEEP HOUSE WELL. By 
CATHERINE OWEN, author of ‘‘ Ten Dollars 
Enough,” ‘Gentle Breadwinners,” and “ Molly 
Bishop’s Family.”’ 16mo, $1.00. 


This time Mrs. Owen tells no story, but gives a 
series of chapters on the art and method of keeping 
house well, full of practical sense tested by experi- 
ence. The book contains programmes of work for 
all the days of the week, recipes for special matters, 
such as cleaning flannels, removing spots, etc., and 


| cannot fail to be of great benefit to multitudes of 


housekeepers. 


For sa’e by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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BOOKS AS NECESSARIES OF LIFE. 


By Rev. WasHincton GLappen, D. D. 


What are the necessaries of life? It is a question 
which no man can answer for his neighbor. Shoes 
are regarded as necessaries of life by most of our 
laborers to-day; but it is not many years since a good 


part of our population went barefoot for a considerable 


portion of the year. Wheaten bread is considered 
one of the necessaries of life by American households; 
but there are millions of human beings who do not 
often taste it. What the economists call “ the standard 
of living’ changes with every decade. Mr. Records 
undertook to define natural wages; he said: ‘The 
natural price of labor depends on the price of food, 
necessaries, and conveniences required for the support 
of the laborer and his family.”” But when he went a 
little further he saw that no catalogue of these 
necessaries and conveniences could be made; and 
therefore he modified his doctrine by saying that the 
natural price of labor was such as would enable the 
laborer to live as well as he thought he ought to live 
—or words to that effect—a statement whose scientific 
accuracy is akin to that of the phrase, ‘“‘as big as a 
piece of chalk.’’ The fact is that men’s wants vary 
with the progress of civilization; civilization is ex- 
pressed by the addition of wants. ‘‘ The necessaries 
of life,”’ to any man, are the things that he strongly 
feels to be requisite for the development of his man- 
hood. 

A sufficient amount of wholesome food to keep the 
body well nourished, a sufficient supply of clothing 
to protect it from the cold—these are obvious neces- 
saries of life. But the food and the clothing are 
necessary because the life of the body depends upon 
them, and the bodily life and health are necessary 


because the activity of the spirit depends on them. 
The supreme need is the need of the intellectual and 
the spiritual nature. Are not the necessities of the 
intellectual life quite as imperative as those of the 
physical life? To every man who has any adequate 
sense of his own wants they surely are. Direct and 
careful provision for the needs of the mind must 
therefore be made by all intelligent persons who 
intend to supply themselves with necessaries of life. 

Of such prevision the most convenient, and the 
most permanent store is to be found in books. The 
best newspapers are worth something; the worst area 
source of mental dissipation and degradation. But 
the newspaper at its best estate is ephemeral ; it is like 
the yrass of the field, which to-day is and to-morrow 
is cast into the oven. It brings you a momentary 
stimulus, it offers you no lasting friendship. But the 
book is a permanent possession. It comes into your 
house to live with you. If it is the right sort of book, 
its value is not extracted with one reading; you want 
to read it over and over. Every time you look upon 
its cover it reminds you of some lesson it has taught, 
of some impulse it has given. You like to have it 
near at hand that you may recall its suggestions and 
renew its impressions. The wisdom of the world is 
treasured in books as nowhere else; and it is well for 
us if we keep in contact with this exhaustless 
reservoir of knowledge. For every man who means 
to make the most of himself, books are quite as 
necessary as shoes or wheaten bread. 

Hugo Grotius said: “If I have a little money I buy 
books; if I have any left I buy food and clothes.” 
Such was this great man’s estimate of the necessaries 
of life. It is by no means so visionary or eccentric 
as some may think. 

Books are as needful to the poor man as to the 
rich man—rather more so. The rich man has leisure 
and money for travel and for association with 
cultivated men ; the poor man gets few such outings 
or opportunities; all the more necessary is it, there- 
fore, that he transport himself to other lands and put 
himself in contact with royal minds through books of 
travel and biography. Books will enable him to look 
upon English life with the keen insight of Hawthorne, 
or to sit down by his fireside to chat with Carlyle or 
Macaulay. 

Books are an indispensable part of the furnishing 
of every well-ordered home, whether it be the home 
of the millionaire or the mechanic. Children should 
grow up among books ; that subtle atmosphere which 
exhales from books should surround them from their 
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infancy. Too many of those who read much are 
content to borrow all their reading. It is a poor 
economy. Some of us are scarcely able to own all 
the books we desire to read; but this is a power to be 
coveted. A book that is worth reading is worth 
possessing. My books are among my best friends, 
and I want them near me. To send my Browning or 
my Stanley or my Tennyson or my Kingsley or my 
Matthew Arnold or my Ruskin or my Bancroft or my 
Rawlinson back to the circulating library after a two- 
weeks’ intimacy would be a poor kind of friendship. 
One gets more out of a book that he owns than out 
of one that he borrows, even on the first reading. 
But one can no more exhaust a good book at one 
reading than he can get all the benefit of a noble 
friendship in one interview. 

You cannot afford to buy books? Can you afford 
carpets on your floors, feathers on your bonnets, 
sweetmeats on your tables, seats in the gallery of the 
theatre? Then you can afford to buy books. You 
might far better live in a house with bare floors, and 
dispense with many of those luxuries of food and 
dress that every mechanic and laboring man contrives 
to get, than to deny yourselves books. Probably the 
average workingman’s family expends for candies 
and condiments and ornaments and shows—for what 
would be regarded in any enumeration as luxuries— 
one hundred dollars a year. Certainly it would be 
vastly better for such a family to spend half of this 
sum for books. And I dare say that the family of 
four who spend no more than two hundred and fifty 
dollars a month for food, and who afford scarcely any 
other luxuries would find it true economy to reduce 
that expenditure by devoting twenty-five dollars to 
the purchase of good books. When it comes to be 
understood that books are necessaries of life—indis- 
pensable furnishings of every adequate home—even 
the poorest people will find ways of purchasing them. 

Many of the rich, who squander thousands annually 
on all sorts of extravagances and ostentations are 
miserably penurious in the purchase of books. The 
man who can afford half a dozen kinds of carriages 
for his wife and children to ride in—a new one every 
year; or who spends vast sums on banquets and 
diamonds and even on paintings, would think 
that the expenditure of a hundred dollars cr two for 
a set of valuable books, like Herbert Bancroft’s 
Histories, or a fine edition of the British Poets, was a 
monstrous outlay. Multitudes of the rich, as well as 
of the poor, need to learn that to the highest kind of 
life books are far more necessary than upholstery or 


plate. 
. 


=Ina letter tothe Editor of American Notes and 
Queries, Mr. Andrew Lang, in speaking of his 
recently published ‘ Perrault’s Tales,’’ says, ‘‘Asa 
matter of interest to book-makers I may add that the 
Perrault has cost the editor £1 5s 10d.” 
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MARGARET DELAND. 


Few authors have come to the front so rapidly and 
so brilliantly as Mrs. Margaret Deland. She is a 
writer from whom we have still much to look for, 
as she is only a little over thirty years of age and 
already has done work rich in merit, and richer still 
in promise. Mrs. Deland was born in 1857 in Pitts- 
burgh, Penna, and was brought up in that city in the 
family of her uncle, the Hon. Benjamin Campbell. 
When she was seventeen years of age she went to 
Pelham Priory, a boarding-school kept by two English 
ladies, in New Rochelle, near New York. Afterwards 
she entered the Cooper Institute and took the course 
of Industrial Design. A little later she taught drawing 
and design in the Normal College of New York for a 
short time. In 1880, she was married to Mr. Louis F. 
Deland, and with her husband removed immediately 
to Boston, which city has since been her home. Mr. 
Deland is also possessed of literary tastes and ability, 
and his critical and most helpful interest is of much 
assistance to her in her work. 

Mrs. Deland began writing in 1884. A friend, see- 
ing some of her poems and recognizing their true 
poetic worth, sent several without the author's knowl- 
edge to Harper's Magazine. Others followed in the 
Century and other magazines. These were received 
with such favor that she collected her pieces and had 
them published in 1886 under the title of ‘‘ The Old 
Garden and Other Verses.” Not yet conscious of her 
own powers, she issued only a limited edition, which 
was exhausted within a few days. Since then this 
volume has gone through six editions. Her poems 
are charming by reason of their freshness, genuine- 
ness of feeling, and power and felicity of expression. 
Her first poem, ‘‘ The Succory,” we give here: 


Oh, not in ladies’ gardens, 

My peasant Posy ! 

Smile thy dear, blue eyes, 

Nor only—nearer to the skies— 
In upland pastures, dim and sweet ; 
But by the dusty road 

Where tired feet 

Toil to and fro ; 

Where flaunting Sin 

May see thy heavenly hue, 

Or weary Sorrow look from thee 
Toward a tenderer blue. 


Mrs. Deland’s novel, ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher,” has 
been so much discussed that there is little left to be 
here said of it. This much we may affirm, that it mani- 
fests a power and depth of thought and insight into 
character wonderful in one so young, witha finish and 
care of execution not often met with in this age of 
hurry. The book is now in its twentieth thousand in 
this country,and has gone through six editions in 
England, where also it has made a deep impression. 

Many are curious to know if ‘‘ John Ward” is a 
study from real life. We are assured that he is not; 
that he is merely the author’s idea of what a Presby- 
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terian, holding to the literal words of the Confession 
of Faith, is bound to be. 

Since the appearance of ‘“ John Ward, Preacher,” 
Mrs. Deland has written two short stories, one for the 
Atlantic Monthly and one for Longman's Magazine, 
and she is now writing another work of fiction. 


WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
By Tatcotr WILLIAMs. 
Mr. James Bryce, thirty years ago, showed that he 
possessed the rare gift of a philosophic imaginative 
mind ballasted by an historic sense. This enabled 
him in his ‘‘ Holy Roman Empire”’ to write the 


history of an idea so as to light the history of an age. 


* 
% * 


The ‘American Commonwealth” is written after 
thirty years which Mr. Bryce has given to his 
profession—he is a lawyer—to public affairs, to 
historical study and to travel—each in a share large 
enough to be for most men full work. His ‘ Ameri- 
can Commonwealth” will be the standard descrip- 
tion and discussion of American democracy in the last 
third of this century, as Tocqueville’s ‘‘ Democracy in 
America” is for the first third. But while the latter 
surprises the American by giving a penetrating and 
philosophic explanation to phenomena he sees about 
him, Mr. Bryce enlists his admiration by the skill 
with which he has learned and weighed the facts 
and bent of our daily life. M. de Tocqueville has 
done more to form American political thought than 
any book about one country written by the citizen of 
another ; Mr. Bryce’s work will take its place as one 
and probably the best of the many books written on 


one country for the information of another. 


* 
* * 


The “ American Commonwealth ” has therefore so 
many pages familiar to every educated man and does 
so little to give a new philosophic interpretation to our 
development and progress, that its usefulness abroad 
is likely to be far greater than its influence here. The 
exact reverse was true of T. Tocqueville's great work. 
In spite of the lavish eulogy now given the book, 
therefore, its permant sale in this country is likely to 
be small. The professor will always quote it, but the 
young thinker will not be nourished by it. For the 
American, however, who wishes to have his view of 
his own land cleared up and coérdinated, Mr. Bryce’s 
book is the most useful in print. We are all born 
strangers in ourownland. Weare not all naturalized 
by twenty-one years’ residence here. It is possible to 
be too busy an American to know what America is. 
For those who feel this there is no book better. 

**% 

Mr. Bryce has appreciated better than any prede- 
cessor the great intricacy of our system, the great extent 
to which its administration has modified its constitu- 
tional working, and the way in which the action of 
both officers and the law is modified by public action, 
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which in party action moves in formal channels, and 
in public opinion is felt through organs less formal, 
but not less powerful. This, in its whole, one not less 
than another, is our government, and Mr. Bryce is the 
first to show this. Dealing with democracy in its 
effect on life, Mr. Bryce makes clear that it levels up 
and not down, lightens and does not darken, softens 
rather than hardens—which is true. By result, as he 
fully shows, wealth and power get less of what men 
hold dear and mind more than elsewhere the world 
around. For which all praise to democracy. 
x*x 

Matthew Arnold’s work has in it endless irritation 
for half culture. He knew his field, he knew litera- 
ture, and he exasperates those who do not agree 
with his clear words which suggest so much and 
decide so little. It is so much easier to be certain 
on a little knowledge than doubtful with a great 
deal, so much pleasanter to feel that we have the 
best now without troubling one’s soul over the better 
of the past. But, if one wishes to learn, the second 
series of ‘‘Essaysin Criticism’’—if less valuable than the 
first—still holds the soundest criticism of the century. 
Nowhere is it more needed than here, nowhere more 
necessary, and nowhere, we fear, more neglected, for 
the advantage of Arnold isthat he makes no con- 
cessions in literary judgment, and one gets the 
truth even about dazzling meteors like Keats and 
Shelley. Arnold's limitation is on the side of self- 
sacrifice, of self-abnegation, which, let us thank God 
for it, democracy cultivates. 


* 
* % 


It was this quality which brought Emerson near 
Marcus Aurelius. It is this which inspires and fills 
with dignity A. Bronson Alcott’s address and monody 
on him which has just been published. A strain 
simpler or more Sicilian is not in all our letters. 

**% 

A message is so rare a thing in modern poets, most 
of all in the poets of to-day, that its presence has 
dignified the work of Miss Emma Lazarus, too soon 
gone. Much of her work, nearly all of the first two 
volumes just issued, ought not to have seen the light; 
but the second is full of the Jewish note. Its treat- 
ment is often fanciful, it is now and then cursed with 
the straining after effect which our self-conscious age 
breeds ; but our literature has no better voicing of the 
spirit of Israel, which has borne with bleeding feet 
age by age the ark which held a great truth. It is a 
great work to have made this clear in verse and have 
brought home to doubting men the higher life of the 


Jew, and for this Emma Lazarus will live. 


* 
* * 


“ Better Times,” the little collection of stories gath- 
ered by the author of ‘‘ Margaret Kent,” whom all the 
world now knows as Mrs. Kirk, has, like her novels, 
acertain solidity. Her work is all done in the round, 
has always a high value. Her books are not made 
up of the people in novels, but are novels of people, 
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and time is never wasted over their definite drawing. 
At the same time, her curiosity about men seems to be 
greater than her acquaintance with them. 

* 


John Gibson Lockhart’s * Spanish ballads”’ have 
not much of Spain about them but their subjects. 
Translations were little more than transcriptions two 
generations ago. But Lockhart’s verse has an easy, 
if a mechanical swing, and his work is direct and in- 
teresting. His ballads have gone out of sight of late, 
lingering in selections, and their appearance in 
‘Knickerbocker Nuggets "’ revives a wholesome group 
of stories which give another side to Irving's ““Alham- 
bra.” 

xx 

Mr. William Archer, a London dramatic critic with 
a sense of form unusual in English dramatic criticism, 
has applied in ‘“‘ Masks or Faces” the method of this 
century to the question whether actors feel the emotion 
they express, just as Diderot applied the method of his 
century to the same question in his ‘Paradox of Act- 
ing.’”’ Mr. Archer has collected facts. M. Diderot 
spun aneat theory. By theaid of a circular, personal 
interviews and research Mr. Archer has brought 
together more facts on the technique of acting than 
have ever been gathered in the same compass be- 
fore. The discussion itself is of little moment. 
Nothing is more overvalued than technique. But the 
play-goer, though he may not care a rap for Mr. 
Archer’s end, will find Mr. Archer’s book absorbing. 


* 
* * 


“Our Recent Actors,” by Mr. Westland Marston, 
is nothing more than a handy but slip-shod collection 
of sketches covering the actors of the half century, 
extending roughly from 1825 to 1875. 

* 


* % 

The fifty years of English acting which lies just 
before this later period is treated after a different and 
adequate fashion in Mr. J. F. Molloy’s “ Edmund 


Kean.” His brief and brilliant life bridged the be- 
ginning of the modern stage which dates, if date 
must be had, from March 13, 1793, when John Philip 
Kemble reopened Drury Lane, and Kean, six years 
old, was one of the imps in the witches’ scene. The 
stage, as we know it, began then, and Kean did much 
to make it what it is, one claim of this century on 
the future. 
xx 

The “Critical Period of American History,” by 
Mr. John Fiske, is a useful but not a great book. The 
sixteen years between the treaty of Paris and the 
inauguration of Washington are the most fateful in 
our national life. They are at the same time the most 
uninteresting. The only man who has ever given 
this mixed jumble of men and laws any interest is 
Mr. John Bach McMaster. Perhaps if Mr. Fiske had 
digested his materials more completely, he could 
have made these dull days live. But his very preface 
shows how little below the surface he has gone. As 
it is, his book is a most convenient summary. Any 
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teacher, for instance, who will read Mr. Fiske and Mr. 
McMaster on this period can feel up to the work of 
letting light on a period which goes through the minds 
of most young students without a thought of its true 
place in our history. Yet if it is known, all is known. 


* 

Mr. J. C. Firth is a New Zealander by adoption 
and a good deal of a fool by nature. His book, 
“Our Kin Across the Sea,”’ is the first about this coun- 
try to be written by an Australasian. It has no other 
value. ss 

* * 

Motley has made it easy to write a short history of 
Holland. Mr. Thorold Rogers in adding the volume 
on this land to the “Story of the Nations” has 
done little more than take a short spin along Motley’s 
broad highway. He might have made clear all the 
gifts liberty enabled Holland to give Europe for nigh 
200 years, for its intellectual outlasted its political 
freedom, and the land gave the world the first modern 
proof that the way to make men think is to make them 
free. " 

* * 

“‘Turgot,”’ by M. Leon Say, is a short surveying of 
the greatest French minister of finance in the last 
century by the ablest of French financial minis- 
ters inthis century. The French revolution blinds 
a man as to what stands just behind it as a big arc 
light does, and few of us know either what men did to 
ward off the storm or how much of the crash was due 
not to a rotten court but to bad laws. Noone can read 
this little book without seeing that we are drifting near 
the same breakers which wrecked France. If the 
Knights of Labor had won, work would have been 
shackled here with the bonds Turgot broke when he 
wiped out the French trade guilds. This little life is 
clear and sharp in its outlines, and its only lack is 
that it was written for Frenchmen and needs notes. 

* 

The symmetrical life of the scholar and the life ot 
faith have both become rare inthe world. Both were 
led by Dr. S. Wells Williams, whose memoir has just 
been written with singular good taste and restraint by 
his son, Mr. F. W. Williams, For forty-nine years 
from the day he reached Canton in 1833, at the age of 
twenty-one, almost up to the day of his death in 1882, 
Dr. Williams devoted his life toa single subject, the 
language, the literature and the affairs of China. In 
this time he wrote and thirty years later revised the 
‘“‘ Middle Kingdom,” the most complete and compre- 
hensive study of a single land issued in modern 
times; he issued two Chinese dictionaries, one cover- 
ing the court or mandarin dialect and the other a 
monument of broad scholarship, which takes rank 
with half a score such works in any language; he 
wrote a Chinese grammar, and a number of lesser 
works relating to China, while his fugitive articles 
were numbered by the hundred. These vast labors 
were carried on year after year, without haste or rest, 
guided and inspired by a placid faith to which no 
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words can do justice and which no eulogy exaggerate. 
The lives are rare in which great scholarship and 
great consecration meet and mingle in an harmonious 
current, which for half a century fills life with good 
deeds and great work. The record of sucha life in 
days of doubt and hurry is a living assurance of a 
higher life which men daily forget. 
x % 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards since her ‘“ Thousand 
Miles up the Nile’ was published has become a dis- 
tinguished Egyptologist ; but she was quite as good a 
one when she wrote this rapid book, which has the 
supreme advantage over most books of travel of 
being written by one who knew the land she was 
travelling in. 


AT A READING. 

The spare Frofessor, grave and bald, 

Began his paper. It was called, 
I think, “ A Brief Historic Glance 

At Russia, Germany, and France.’ 
A glance, but to my best belief 

’Twas almost anything but brief— 
A wide survey, in which the earth 

Was seen before mankind had birth; 
Strange monsters basked them in the sun, 

Behemoth, armored glyptodon, 
And in the dawn’s unpracticed ray 

The transient dodo winged its way; 
Then, by degrees, through silt and slough 

We reached Berlin—I don’t know how. 
The good Professor’s monotone 

Had turned me into senseless stone 
Instanter, but that near me sat 

Hypatia in her new spring hat, 
Blue-eyed, intent, with lips whose bloom 

Lighted the heavy-curtained room. 
Hypatia—ah, what lovely things 

Are fashioned out of eighteen springs— 
At first, in sums of this amount, 

The eighteen summers do not count. 
Just as my eyes were growing dim 

With heaviness, I saw that slim, 
Erect, elastic figure there, 

Like a pond-lily taking air. 
She looked so fresh, so wise, so neat, 

So altogether crisp and sweet, 
I quite forgot what Bismarck said, 

And why the Emperor shook his head, 
And how it was Von Moltke’s frown 

Cost France another frontier town. 
The only facts I took away 

From the Professor’s theme that day 
Were these : a forehead broad and low, 

Such as the antique sculptures show ; 
A chin to Greek perfection true ; 

Eyes of Astarte’s tender blue ; 
A high complexion without fleck 

Or flaw, and curls about her neck, 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich, in Harper's Magazine. 
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ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


A few days ago I had the good fortune of spending a 
delightful hour with the most charming and refined 
of French contemporary writers, whose name and 
works are as familiarto the English public as those 
of Ouida, Walter Besant, or George Eliot. 

M. Alphonse Daudet lives now in the heart of the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain, No. 31, Rue de Bellechasse, 
in which street two retired Presidents of the Republic, 
MacMahon and Jules Grévy, each possess a town 
residence. 

After passing a monumental gateway and a pretty 
spacious yard, you reach a large vestibule adorned 
with superb glass-plate. The broad stairs are covered 
with a thick carpet. M. Daudet occupies a flat on 
the third floor. Itis no longer the time when Le 
petit Chose shared with his elder brother the humble 
attic overlooking the church tower of Saint-Germain 


des Prés. I pressed an electric bell; a valet opened 
the door, and, after taking my card, left me in a 
small ante-room filled with artistic furniture, dimly 
seen in the subdued light which entered by a painted 
glass window. The valet returns shortly, and, open- 
ing a door hidden by a heavy fortiere, bids me go in. 

I enter a square room with a large antique fire- 
place, before which is placed a small table covered 
with the morning papers. On the left is the master’s 
bureau, and behind it a small bookcase. But I was 
too busy examining the great novelist to notice much 
else than his person and his words. Before me stood 
Alphonse Daudet in the flesh. 

I must own that I felt a little embarrassed oa being 
suddenly confronted by one of the most eminent re- 
presentatives of French literature. 1 stammered out 
a few words of apology for thus trespassing on his 
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time, and modestly explained the object of my visit. 
M. Daudet’s affability soon put me at ease. Having 
pointed out a seat, the maitre kindly listened to my 
questions and replied to my inquiries. For an hour 
I was under the magic spell of an incomparable 
talker. 

M. Daudet is forty-eight years of age, having been 
born in 1840. He is dark, of middle height and 
rather slender build. His decidedly handsome fea- 
tures put one in mind of Lord Tennyson. His regular 
nose, his fine dark beard, his well-drawn and some- 
what full lips, his large, bright and sympathetic eyes, 
his forehead, shaded by abundant auburn hair and 
bearing the furrows of thought, all are indicative of a 
superior mind. : 

Although the author of ‘‘Fromont jeune et Risler 
ainé,”’ ‘‘ Le Nabab,” “Jack,” ‘‘ Les Rois en Exil,” 
‘Numa Roumestan,” ‘ Tartarin de Tarascon,”’ 
‘‘Sapho,” ‘‘ L’Immortel,” and many other inimitable 
pictures of modern French society, has now been a 
resident in Paris for more than a quarter of a century, 
he is still the Man of the South, the exuberant J/é77- 
dional, as they have it here; and a Parisian ear will 
easily detect in his accent, though in a scarcely pre- 
ceptible degree, that peculiarity of pronunciation— 
far from unpleasant—that reveals at once a South- 
erner. 

Alphonse Daudet is short-sighted and wears an eye- 
glass, which hardly ever leaves his left eye. This 
weakness of sight may perhaps have contributed to 
develop his habit of observation. 

M. Daudet has two sons and a daughter. His 
eldest boy is twenty years of age, and studies medi- 
cine. He is his father’s pride. The younger boy is 
but ten years old, and a day boarder in a Govern- 
ment school. As for the girl, she is an infant of two 
years. 

When M. Daudet speaks of his children, his face 
brightens amazingly. He had made up his mind to 
bring up his eldest son himself, or, at least, to super- 
intend personally his studies. With that object he 
read over again all the Greek and Latin classics with 
his boy, so as to stimulate his progress, and only 
ceased to coach him after he had taken his degree. 
‘‘ Whatever may have been my pre-occupation, or 
the claims of my literary work,’”’ M. Daudet said to 
me, ‘I never allowed my son to go to college without 
having previously satisfied myself that he knew his 
lessons, and had done his work.”’ 

Madame Daudet, zée Allard, who, besides being 
the wife of the great poet-novelist, is also a writer and 
a poet of no small merit, reads all the manuscripts of 
her husband, and sometimes suggests alterations, so 
M. Daudet told me, to which he always submits 
cheerfully. This gifted lady does for her younger 
boy what M. Daudet did for the eldest of the child- 
ren. Every morning at seven—even when Madame 
Daudet had been sitting up late the night before by 
reason of her social duties—the little boy is brought 
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to her bedroom, and has to recite his lessons before 
going to college. No consideration, barring sheer 
impossibility, ever induced this devoted mother to 
neglect what she regards as one of her most import- 
ant duties. And yetthere are people in England who 
think there is no such thing as home-life in France! 
M. Daudet con siders ‘‘Numa Roumestan”’ the best 
work he ever produced. The character of that im- 
pulsive and ambitious child of Nimes, transplanted, 
so to speak, from sunny Provence to what, to him, 
seems but cold and misty Paris, making friends with 
everybody, and finally entering the Cabinet as Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, was so new and foreign to 
Parisian notions, that it secured an enormous success 
for its author and soon turnished material for a most 
popular play. ‘This subject,” remarked M. Daudet, 
‘“‘was so dear to me, and so much after my own 
heart, that I must confess it is the purest expression 
of whatever talent of observation and power of exposi- 
tion I may be credited with. Southern nature, I had 
often had occasion to notice, was a closed letter to 
the Parisians ; they only knew our defects. I gladly 
seized the opportunity of lifting the veil, and pointed 
out to them that, notwithstanding minor faults, we 
people of the South are a warm-hearted, noble and 
generous race, and, when needs be, quite as energetic 
as the people of the colder portions of France.” 
Balzac is the favorite author of M. Daudet, and 
Shakespeare his favorite poet. Unfortunately, M. 
Daudet does not know English; he is, therefore, 
obliged to depend on the translation by Victor Hugo. 
M. Daudet’s sense of the beautiful is such that he 
cannot bear what, to him, seems monstrous associa- 
tions. Speaking of M. Renan, with whom he is on 
intimate terms, he said tome: ‘“‘ What a fine intellect, 
and what a pity it should be imprisoned in such a 
huge and unwieldy frame! It is so revolting to one’s 
iGens | Se 
M. Daudet is now engaged ona novel which will 
be entitled ‘‘ La Lutte pour la Vie’’ (Struggle for 
Life). It will be a sequel to ‘‘ L’Immortel,” inas- 
much as the hero will be a member of Asti-Réhu's 
family. Init M. Daudet will apply himself to con- 
vincethe skeptic world that French home-life is a 
reality, and French domestic virtues not a mere word. 
This novel is based on a play which M. Daudet read 
a short time ago to M. Koning, proprietor of the Gym- 
nase theatre here, where it will be shortly performed 
under the same title as the novel. 


Paris Correspondent of London Bookseller, 





BOOKS. 


In the best books great men talk to us, give us their 
most precious thoughts, and pour their soul into ours. 
God be thanked for books! They are the voices of 
the distant and the dead, and make us heirs of the 
spiritual life of past ages. 
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MATERIAL OF BOOKS. 


If we of this stirring generation were suddenly jolted 
backward to the time when the art of writing consisted 
in painting with different kinds of ink, or when events 
were recorded by planting trees or throwing stones 
into a pile, we should begin to appreciate our current 
privileges. Visitors at the British Museum are often 
entertained by the examination of specimens of the 
earliest modes of writing on bricks, tables of stone, 
ivory, the bark of trees and the leaves of trees. In 
the Sloanian library is a nabob’s letter on a piece of 
bark, about two yards long and richly ornamented 
with gold. There are also several copies of the Bible 
written on palm leaves, The ancients appear to have 
written on any leaves they could find adapted to the 
purpose. Hence the name leaf, of a book, referring 
to a tree, was derived. The Babylonians made their 
contracts of business on tiles or broken pots. The 
treaties between the Romans, Spartans and the Jews 
were written on brass. The speech of Claudius, 
engraved on a plate of bronze, is preserved in the 
town hall of Lyons, in France. There are wooden 
manuscripts which must have existed prior to 1423. 
In the shepherd state people wrote with horns and 
awls; then they invented an iron bodkin. After that 
the stylus came into use, made sharp at one end to 
write with, and blunt and broad at the other for 
effacing and correcting. But the Romans found these 
sharp instruments dangerous, as vicious persons used 
them for daggers. A schoolmaster was killed on one 
occasion with them in the hands of his own scholars. 

Magazine of American Fitstory. 


MORALS IN LITERATURE. 


Elderly people can recall a time when “ Jane Eyre” 
was considered an immoral book, when mothers and 
governesses would have turned pale at seeing that 
impassioned love-story in the hands of ‘the young 
person.” Indeed, Thackeray, in gracious acknowl- 
edgment of that splendid dedication, which compared 
him with Fielding as the eagle with the vulture, writes 
about little Miss Piminy who has written a naughty 
novel. It may be agreeable, perhaps, to those who 
are in favor of rapid movement in literature, as in all 
other things, to note how far we have traveled on the 
broad gauge of toleration within the forty years that 
have gone by since ‘‘ Jane Eyre’”’ was published; an 
interval which has brought us to the serious consider- 
ation by judge and jury as to whether M. Zola’s later 
novels are or are not advantageous reading for the 
English people. Only, indeed, by going back upon 
the past, and recalling the books which ranked highest 
on a bad eminence, can we appreciate the progress 
that has been made. 

There was a day when a woman opened Byron’s 
“Don Juan” in fear and trembling, feeling that it was 
a sin to touch that famous poem, glancing nervously 
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here and there at the pages, lest some evil thing 
should start out from amongst those eloquent stanzas, 
like an adder out of the luxuriance of heather and 
dwarf-furze. Who shudders at “Don Juan,” now, 
or fears to discuss its merits and demerits ? But from 
Byron to Swinburne, from Charlotte Bronte to Mrs. 
Campbell-Praed, is a short step in comparison with 
the leap from Fielding to Zola. Women have been 
brought up in the idea that Fielding means pollution, 
that to open a volume of ‘‘Tom Jones’’ is to put 
themselves outside the pale of womanly modesty. 
Yet, how milk-and-watery is Fielding’s profligacy, 
how meek and mild his coarseness, when measured 
against the realistic school of modern France! His 
most hazardous situations are so gently handled that 
one smiles at the thought of Thackeray’s reiterated 
lament that it was not permitted to a novelist of his 
day to write like Fielding. 

Edmund Yates, in London World. 





WHAT A COPYRIGHT PROTECTS. 
A title may be entered, but the copyright covers the 
book and not the title. A title alone can not be 
copyrighted ; it can be protected solely as a trade-mark. 
What is a copyrighted manuscript? Copyright per- 
tains to a published book only. So long as a book is 
in manuscript it is protected by a common law of 
property ; no one can print it without authority unless 
he steals it. It is when a book is published that the 
copyright law steps in to protect it. Every day we 
have evidence that authors have wrong notions of 
copyright; they make a point of having obtained 
copyright as if it were something difficult—like a 
patent—and think they have in some way secured 
their book and their title by entering the latter. They 
have secured nothing. Nothing whatever is gained 
by entering a titie except a preliminary step to be 
followed by filing copies of the book. Critic. 


EDMOND pe GONCOURT AT HOME. 


The Goncourt brothers were the pioneers of the 
zesthetic and literary movement with which the Nine- 
teenth Century will close. They were the first who 
were bold enough to depict the beauty of a suburban 
landscape dotted with red-tiled roofs and strewn with 
oyster shells: for it must not be forgotten that ‘‘ Ger- 
minie Lacerteux " was the book that served as a model 
for the latter-day exponents of naturalism. It will 
soon be twenty years since the death of the younger 
brother interrupted that literary career which stands 
as a marvelous example of collaboration—two minds 
moved with homogeneous, or rather identical im- 
pressions by contact with men and things, two hearts 
engaged by as tender a tie as if they had been femi- 
nine. It is not the half-dozen novels, nor yet the 
historical works—‘‘ Marie-Antoinette,” ‘‘La Société 
Francaise,’ ‘La Femme au XVIII Siécle,” etc.— 
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that best set in light this twin authorship, but the 
‘Journal des Goncourt.’”’ The luminous activity to 
which witness is borne by the pages of this diary, 
written in the spare moments which preceded sleep 
on returning from evenings of social or other recrea- 
tion, has been very generally admired by the literary 
world. The store of delicious impressions, the fasci- 
nating undercurrent of intimate confessions, the vivid 
sketches of contemporaries—portraits of such a quality 
that it seems as if one of the brothers must have 
photographed the faces while the other phonographed 
the voices—all testify to the singular strength and 
sympathy of that literary alliance. 

Since the death of his brother, M. Edmond de 
Goncourt has lived alone at Auteuil in the charming 
home they both loved and where the last parting took 
place. As dainty as that of a etite-mattresse is this 
house, and in its kind one of the marvels of Paris. 
M. de Goncourt cannot absent himself long from its 
familiar surroundings and precious souvenirs. He 
is back from the summer vacation in time to see the 
leavesin his garden change color, and to watch the first 
flush of autumn tints spread along the banks of the 
Seine and over the hills of St. Cloud. Let us enter the 
house. The staircase, in its sheath of white silk 
gayly embroidered, suggests some fabled tree whose 
branches bear treasures. From the vestibule up to 
the last floor, a series of Japanese miniatures in gilded 
bamboo frames alternate with the choicest prints of 
last century’s fantasists. Every landing is arranged 
with quaint tables and settees and rare knick-knacks. 
Wewill go at once to the grenier, a good room for 
talking, as the master says. This loft at the top of 
the house is not the study, though its altitude would 
make it tempting to many writers. It is rather the 
arena where famous bouts of conversation have taken 
place, the reception-room where only favored ones 
are received. Some very precious souvenirs are stored 
here. Bookshelves are filled with editions of the 
moderns printed on wonderful paper, each book con- 
taining a sheet of the author’s original MS. But the 
real treasures are in the glazed book-case. These are 
the chief works written by the two brothers, their 
interlaced initials stamped upon the gilded edges. 
One binding isin leather, representing leaves and 
flowers plucked from their own garden, chiseled in 
relief and exquisitely tinted, the tender greens, rich 
purples and pale yellows glowing with life. Another 
is stamped with a silver medallion portrait of Jules de 
Goncourt; and ‘La Femme au XVIII. Siécle’’ is 
bound between two enamels of Petitot—nude female 
figures of delightful workmanship. Some incom- 
parable Gavarni’s on the wall complete the artistic 
impression. 

In spite of his sixty-odd years, M. de Goncourt is a 
stalwart type of manhood, tall and erect. The white 
hairs denoting age frame a face sadly grave but 
wholly genial ; and the frank laughter is almost boyish, 
when some amusing recollection is called up. Our 
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conversation turned on the days of auld-lang-syne, of 
the brother who had been all in all tohim. ‘‘ Ah, those 
long years of communion with my brother have 
spoiled me. We so completed each other, mind and 
heart. I neverhoped I could find that in a woman,” 
said M. de Goncourt pensively. ‘I hate being alone, 
and should have married long ago if I could have 
felt sure of meeting with an intellect that would no 
prove disappointing. My admiration for women is 
very restricted, for the reason that usually their 
intellect has a weak side. My brother and I were 
indefatigable workers ; we were like a pair of horses; 
when one ceased pulling, the other carried him on. 
Not that we did not accomplish the same amount of 
work ; for our method required the strict application 
of both. Whena subject was decided upon and 
talked over, we retired to separate rooms, and each 
wrote out his interpretation of it. When the chapters 
were finished—it is curious what I am going to tell 
you—they were read aloud, and, as if by instinct, 
both pointed to the copy to be used. The other one 
was discarded, and seldom, very seldom, did we 
utilize any of its material. Never did we disagree; 
both recognized at once the better inspiration of the 
two.” * © * 

M. Edmond de Goncourt has laid down the pen of 
the novelist. His last work will be the completion of 
the ‘“‘ Journal des Goncourt,”’ the final volumes of 
which are not to appear until twenty years after his 
death. It is the privilege of no one to say what sur- 
prises they may have in store, nor how much of the 
story of to-day will be recorded in their pages. 

Le Coco de Lautreppe, in The Critic. 





POETRY AS A FACTOR IN EDUCATION. 


Plato thought that boys are the most untamable of 
wild beasts; and his opinion has had eminent sup- 
porters. Pope probably meant much the same thing 
when he said that schoolboys have nocharacter. In 
view of this opinion, the story of Fénélon and the 
young Duke of Burgundy has a peculiar significance. 
There is, indeed, no more signal example of the im- 
mense importance of well-conceived, well-directed 
methods of education than the transformation which 
Fénélon wrought in his royal pupil. A-more intract- 
able subject probably never exercised the wits and the 
patience of his instructor. Before he was placed in 
the hands of Fénélon, the Duke was in simple truth 
much more of a wild beast than a rational human 
being. One of his chief pleasures was in kicking and 
biting all his attendants who approached him. At 
times he refused to speak a word for hours. On 
other occasions he would not eat, though tempted 
with all the triumphs of the royal cooks. His grand- 
father, Louis XIV, had been at infinite pains to obtain 
for him the most judicious attendants and tutors, but 
all had given up their charge as hopeless. At length 
Fénélon was called in. Fénélon was not without 
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experience in dealing with young people, and he had 
already written a book on education; but his peculiar 
fitness for the task he had undertaken was that of a 
character unique in charm and sympathetic insight. 
It is unnecessary to speak here of the marvelous skill 
and delicacy with which he wrought on the young 
Duke’s nature, and how he so completely transformed 
him that Michelet even expresses a doubt whether in 
the transformation the strongest springs in the boy’s 
character had not been broken. 

In Fénélon's dealings with his pupil he had one 
leading idea, to which, perhaps, educationists have 
not given the importance it deserves. This idea was, 
that for every individual there is one poet who, above 
all others, appeals to the deepest instincts of his 
nature, and is therefore fitted to be one of the highest 
forces in educing the best qualities of his mind and 
heart. Fénélon had not been long with his pupil 
before he discovered that with all his governable 
passions he had a “ Virgilian soul ’’—in other words, 
that in the depths of the boy’s nature there was that 
which responded to the grace and tenderness which 
distinguished Virgil above all other poets. Virgil 
accordingly was made the instrument through whom 
he sought to effect his ends. The result exceeded his 
hopes. Virgil did indeed become the Duke’s favorite 
poet, and the chief formative influence of his brief 
a 

It is idle to think that poetry can ever have that 
place in public instruction it once legitimately held. 
The conditions of modern life have made this impos- 
sible. An Athenian boy might have leisure to com- 
mit the twenty-four books of the “‘ Iliad,’’ but, though 
the discipline would doubtless be an excellent one, it 
would hardly be wise that the schoolboy of to-day 
should achieve the rival feat of committing ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost”’ or the ‘‘ Excursion.” Still, if we but keep be- 
fore us the idea of Fénélon, poetry, even in the present 
condition of things, might surely be made a far more 
efficient instrument in education than it actually is. 
It has often been pointed out of late that as it is at 
present taught in our schools poetry is simply tortured 
into a fitting subject for examination. Poems are 
chosen for reading not so much because they are of 
a kind to appeal tothe feelings and experience of 
childhood, but because they afford excellent material 
for an examination paper. What, for example, could be 
more absurd than to place ‘“‘ Paradise Regained” in 
the hands of pupils of fifteen or sixteen? That poem, 
the enjoyment of which, according to a high authority, 
is the last reward of consummated scholarship, is, 
in truth, of all poems in the world, the best fitted to 
engender in a boy a life-long disgust for every form 
of poetic production. Short poems, judiciously chosen 
and taught from the point of view of Fénélon, would 
certainly go far to counterbalance that deadening of 
the emotional side of our nature which Darwin so 
sincerely regretted in his own case as the result of 
exclusively realistic studies. 
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But, after all, if Fénélon’s notion be correct,‘it 
lies with each to make the most fruitful application of 
it for himself. Thoroughly to master one poet and 
enter into his spirit is in any case a finer discipline 
than the cursory reading of a thousand, This is, 
indeed, the counsel of all the great masters of knowl- 


edge. Historians have been careful to tell us that 
they never really understood history till they had 
thoroughly mastered one period; ani it used to be 
the earnest advice of an eminent professor of philo- 
sophy to his students, that in his department the 
wisest course to follow was first to understand com- 
pletely one great teacher. 

An interesting question here suggests itself: Is it 
not the function of music to effect for the highly civil- 
ized societies of to-day what poetry effected for the 
simpler societies of the past? Itis undoubtedly the 
fact that music in its highest development is as pecu- 
liarly the art of the last three centuries as architecture 
was the art of the middle ages. It might seem to 
follow, therefore, that in music we should find the 
natural compensation against the excess of the scien- 
tific spirit. But great as are the achievements of 
modern music, it cannot be seriously maintained that 
it touches the springs of human conduct in the same 
degree as poetry. Music is, in truth, the “least intel- 
lectual of all the arts,’’ and cannot, therefore, in the 
very nature of things, compete with poetry in influ- 
encing men’s views of life and shaping the general 
course of their actions. Chambers’s Journal. 


THE BIRDS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

B. H. Warren, M. D., of West Chester, Penna. 
the State ornithologist, has just published his re- 
port on the Birds of Pennsylvania. The work has 
special reference to the food-habits, based on over 
three thousand stomach examinations. It is octavo 
size, and contains fifty colored plates, and is for 
gratuitous distribution, and can be obtained from 
the Senators and Assemblymen in the various Legis- 
lative districts of the State. There will be 6,000 copies 
printed—3,000 for use of Senate, 2,000 for House, and 
1,000 for State Board of Agriculture. The Philadelphia 
Times says that the volume is ‘‘a notable exception 
in point of interest to the average Pennsylvania reader 
to the mass of rubbish usually published by the State 
for public distribution. Dr. Warren isthe ornitholo- 
gist of the State Board of Agriculture, and an associ- 
ate member of the American Ornithologist’s Union. 
He is an enthusiast in his special department and has 
done his work well within the limited space allowed 
by the law authorizing the publication of his report. 
The careful reader will regret that the sketches of the 
best known of our native birds are not more com- 
plete, but will be compelled to criticise not the author, 
but the legislative dictum that obliged him to condense 
his account of the traits and habits of the more than 
three hundred species and sub-species of Pennsyl- 
vania birds within a volume of 250 pages.” 
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TO A REALIST. 


A crossbow old, with lathe and gaffle grim, 
And carven stock, hung in a castle hall— 
Mere bric-a-brac, but on the distance dim 
It sketched de Jourdon’s quarrel, Richard’s fall. 


A curious ballad written by Villon 

(The sweet old thief )—the page was wan and sere ; 
But genius had set a glow thereon 

Like memory’s flush on snows that fell last year, 


A broken plough beside a hedgerow flung 
Amid the flowering weeds of early June, 
Told of poor Burns, who from the furrow sung 
The Banks of Ayr and Braes o’ Bonnie Doon. 


A fossil skeleton delicate and rare, 
A bird (held fast in rock for ages long) 
Freed by the quarry men. I heard the air 
Eons ago thrill to its morning song ! 


A southern zittern found at Avignon ; 
Broken its keys with pearls and opals set ; 

Its strings were rust, its wreathed soundboard gone, 
But chords of passion wrung it fret by fret. 


A leathern bottle, wrinkled, black, and old, 

And dry as dust of Eden’s apple-bloom— 
Ah, but the philter that it used to hold 

Haunted it with the ghost of strange perfume. 


A phrase by Sappho, or a violin 

Made at Cremona—all the bits of clay 
That Palissy burned deathless color in— 

The crudest characoal sketches of Millet— 


How rich with charm, how redolent and ripe 
And fertile is the purple mood they bring! 
The heroes fight, again Pan blows his pipe, 
And from the sacred groves the Muses sing. 


Time spares the germs that subtile genius needs ; 
Forth from the blue ef distance they are sent ; 
And poor indeed is he who never heeds 
What precious hints fall from the firmament. 


Aloft, arear, in caverns dark, profound, 

Where no dull commonplace has ever been, 
The golden web of genius is wound, 

Which all the thronging world is tangled in. 


Genius, that wind-worn reed, unsightly rude, 
Notched by some strong, untutored artisan ; 

That golden lyre, that lute of jeweled wood, 
That syrinx blown by furry lips of Pan! 


Ah, friend, as you read Keats one starry night, 
While on the world lay dreams and mystery, 
You felt a thrill, trembled, and cried outright ; 
* Young god! Strange boy! Let go the heart of me!” 


Maurice Thompson, in the Independent. 
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HOW MR. GLADSTONE READS. 


Mr. Gladstone usually has three books in reading at 
the same time, and changes from one to the other, 
when his mind has reached the limit of absorption. 
This is a necessary corrective to the tendency to 
think only of one thing at one time, which sometimes 
in politics leads him to neglect that all-round survey 
of the situation which is indispensable to a Prime 
Minister. During the beginning of the Irish question 
in 1880, he was so absorbed in the question of the 
coercion of Turkey that he could hardly be induced 
to spare a thought for Ireland ; now it is justas diffi- 
cult to get him to think of any political question but 
that of Ireland. He complains sometimes that his 
memory is no longer quite so good as it used to be, 
but although that may be true, it is still twice as good 
as anybody else's, for Mr. Gladstone has an extra- 
ordinary faculty of not only remembering those 
things he ought to remember, but for forgetting those 
things it isuseless for him to remember. His mind 
is thus unencumbered with any unnecessary top- 
hamper, and he can always, so to speak, lay his hand 
upon anything the moment he wants it. This reten- 
tive memory was no doubt born with him, but it has 
been largely developed by the constant habit of taking 

pains. When he reads a book he does so pencil in 

hand, marking off on the margin those passages which 
he wishes to remember, querying those about which 

heis in doubt, and putting a cross opposite those 
which he disputes. At the end of the volume he con- 
structs a kind of index of his own which enables him 

to refer to those things he wishes to remember in the 

book. North British Daily Mait. 


CHILDREN’S READING. 


“‘ Safe,” certainly, should be the literature chosen for 
children, but something more than that—readable; 
for herein lies a book’s only reason for being. And 
first, as to external appearance. Luxurious editions 
are not for every-day use, nor for the majority of 
buyers. Many are forced to content themselves with 
cheap issues alone. Be this with us as it may, we 
shall do well always to insist upon a clear-printed page 
from type of fair size. 

The first place on my list is given, without hesita- 
tion, to that most popular of anthologies which bears 
the name of the original wise old woman of Boston, 
Elizabeth Goose, the Homer of the nursery. Next, 
one or two books of selections, which must contain 
‘‘ Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star,” ‘‘ Mary had a Little 
Lamb,” Mrs. Follen’s “ Three Little Kittens who Lost 
Their Mittens,’’ ‘‘ Chicken Little,” ‘The Fox and the 
Little Red Hen,’ and “Wee Willie Winkie,” with 
companion pieces not unworthy. ‘“ Rhymes and 
Jingles,” by Mary Mapes Dodge, and “Sugar and 
Spice and All That's Nice,” put up for the little folks 
by Mrs. Tileston, may here be set down as sure to 
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make glad. Mrs. Barbauld’s ‘“‘ Early Lessons’”’ is an 
ever-pleasing book, its story of ‘‘ The Three Cakes” 
being a children’s classic, a thousand-times-told tale, 
like Andersen’s ‘‘ Ugly Duckling,” which would natur- 
ally shortly follow, with the same author’s story of 
‘‘ The Nightingale,’’ his incredible ‘Soup Made of a 
Sausage Stick,” and the delightful realistic fantasy of 
“The Children’s Cities,” by the lamented Elizabeth 
Sara Shepard, in the A“/antic Monthly for July, 1862; 
also Edward Everett Hale’s medizval tale of 
“The Two Princes,” in an early number of O/d 
and New. 

Mr. T. W. Higginson, in a not recent Review arti- 
cle, speaks of Mother Goose and Maria Edgeworth as 
the ‘two opposite poles between which the whole 
world of juvenile literature hangs suspended.” ‘A 
child,” he says, ‘is as much injured by being debarred 
his proper rations of fancy as of fact, of fact as of 
fancy. He asks if the wildest German legend be 
true, but Harry and Lucy are not true enough to be 
prosaic.” | 

By all means let us encourage our children to make 
the acquaintance of Miss Edgeworth’s Harry and 
Lucy and Rosamond, and Simple Susan of the 
‘‘Parent’s Assistant,’’ and later, of Herbert and 
Favoretta, in the edifying ever-to-be-remembered story 
of ‘‘ The Good French Governess.” 

What’s ina name? Ina making of a book there 
is money in it, or loss. Small sale, even in the holi- 
day season, for an anciént-looking, time-tinted, 
leather-bound volume, soberly entitled ‘“‘ Elements of 
Morality.”” Yet such a onein my tender years I found 
very fascinating. Its central figure, the worthy curate, 
stands in my memory side by side with good old 
Doctor Primrose. Only two or three years ago I was 
agreeably surprised to find a copy of it in a second- 
hand bookstore in Chicago, and not unwilling, by the 
payment of a modest price, to become the possessor 
thereof. It was translated from the German of 
Salzman by Mary Wollstonecraft. If I mistake not, 
a chapter inculcating respect for the Jews was an addi- 
tion to the original from her own pen. 

To turn now to American authors. The writings of 
Jacob Abbott have been long and deservedly held in 
favor. The Rollo Books, the ‘‘ Jonas” and ‘“ Lucy”’ 
and “Marco Paul,” and others too many to number, 
beside the red-covered histories of royalty,—these 
having given helpful pleasure to generation after 
generation, with all their lack of glitter and excite- 
ment, still retain no small degree of popularity. Why 
don’t we build a monument to Jacob Abbott, the chil- 
dren's friend? Who has done so much as he for the 


education, mental, moral, industrial, of American 
youth ? 

Detail that is tedious to older readers is relished by 
young children, who also, it must be remembered, 
enjoy the frequent repetition of a story to which they 
have taken a liking. There is a choice in Mr. Ab- 
Some are richer than others, 
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bott’s books. * Rollo’s 
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Travels,” “ Lucy Among the Mountains,” “Lucy at 
School,” ‘‘ Marco Paul in Vermont,” may be named 
as choice samples. 

Glancing now at the “opposite pole,’ the old, old 
nursery tales come in for attention; the mild and 
pleasant types, not the ogreish and horrible, for sen- 
sitive children. Discriminate again. ‘‘ Cinderella,” 
“Sleeping Beauty,” many of Andersen's, some of 
Mace’s and of Grimm's, not omitting “Hans in 


Luck”’ and “ The Traveling Musicians.” Selections 
also from the “ Arabian Nights.”’ Here, too, “‘ Alice 
in Wonderland” claims joyful attention. Mr. Scud- 


der's “‘ Seven Little People and Their Friends ”’ is too 
sweet and charming a bit of fancy work to be passed 
by. A late comer, well recommended, is the ‘‘ Joyous 
Story of Toto,”’ a book one might think would sell 
itself. ASsop can never be out of date; his great moral 
menagerie is always attractive. By no means let us 
forego the delicious drollery of Edward Lear’s ‘‘ Non- 
sense Songs,” which, by-the-by, Mr. Ruskin gravely 
sets down as the first on his list ofthe helpful hundred. 

Hawthorne's pages for children need no comment. 
Sufficient to name ‘‘ The Wonder Book,’’ ‘“‘ Tangle- 
wood Tales,”"—alluring adaptations of mythical lore, 
and “True Stories from History and Biography.” 
Miss Jane Andrew's skillful sketches of child life in 
different countries, under the titles, ‘‘Seven Little 
Sisters,” ‘‘ Each and All’’ and “‘ Ten Boys who Lived 
on the Road from Long Ago to Now,” deserve a place 
in every boy’s and girl’s library. Alas, that her pen 
is thus early and forever at rest. , 

Were I to be dictator in ‘“‘ Booktown,”’ for a year, I 
would distribute among my young friends some of 
Mary Howitt’s simple, wholesome tales, ‘‘ Hope On, 
Hope Ever,” ‘“‘ Gabriel; a Story of Wichnor Wood,” 
“Strive and Thrive;’’ and of Harriet Martineau's, 
certainly, ‘‘ The Crofton Boys,”’a capital little story of 
school life in England, to be taken up earlier than 
“Tom Brown,” “ Feats on the Fiord,”’ and several of 
her political economy and poor law tales—‘‘ The 
Hamlets”’ for one. 

Earlier mention should have been made of “‘ Heidi ; 
a Story for Children and those who Love Children,’’ 
translated from the German of Spyri, a book the spirit 
of which is as pure as the breath of an Alpine flower 
Excellent books to be read aloud are Mrs. Farrar’s 
ingenious version of ‘“‘ Robinson Crusoe,’’ the “‘ Swiss 
Family Robinson" and ‘‘ Masterman Ready.”’ For 
Sunday’s quiet hour, the ‘‘Old Testament Books for . 
Children,” Mr. Frothingham’s ‘‘ Child’s Book of Re- 
ligion,” and ‘‘ Tales from the Lips of the Teacher,” 
Mrs. Barbauld’s ‘‘ Hymns in Prose.” 

Miss Sedgwick has left some juvenile books— 
‘Live and Let Live’”’ for one, that should not be 
allowed to go out of print. As this is only the begin- 
ning of a list, I must content myself with naming 
‘Little Women,” ‘‘ Hans Brinker,’’ ‘‘ Castle Blair,’’ 
‘Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” to represent such popu- 
lar authors as Miss Alcott, Mary Mapes Dodge, Flora 
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Shaw and Mrs. Whitney. Better a few good books, 
books of character, that enter into the life, than a 
larger number of simply weak, indifferent ones, that 
make no firm and lasting impression. 

M. 1. G., in Boston Transcript. 





WHY BUSY MEN WRITE THE BEST 
BOOKS. 


If you want good work done in science, or art, or 
literature, you must endow people, it is said, with the 
means of giving their whole time to it. There is a 
certain @ Zriori plausibility about the demand which 
often persuades an unthinking mind of its truth. But 
as a matter of fact it is opposed to the lessons of expe- 
rience, and even to the lawsof human nature. Indeed, 
the “Endowment of Research” would, we verily 
believe, be the best possible way to ensure the worst 
possible results, both in quantity and quality. In 
quantity, because the pressure of other occupations is 
of itselfa spur to intellectual activity—so much so that 
it has come to be almost a proverb that the busiest 
men have always the most time to spare. And in 
quality, because removal from the “ rough-and- 
tumble”’ of the work-a-day world distorts a man’s 
judgment and narrows his.vision—so much so that 
mankind at large always feels some deserved con- 
tempt for the “‘armchair”’ writer. 

On the other hand, the history of literature is full of 
examples which show the bracing and the broadening 
effects of their other work upon authors who have been 
busy men. Aristotle and Plato did not clamor, like 
our modern University dons, to be relieved ot the 
‘‘drudgery”’ of teaching; but rather found, like so 
many of the great German Professors, their best stimu- 
lus in their disciples. Bacon (who, even if he did not 
write Shakespeare, wrote quite enough on his own ac- 
count) was busier than bustling Lord Halsbury. Cicero 
was a political barrister. Grote was a London banker. 
Mill, like Charles Lamb, was a clerk in the East India 
House—a form of ‘‘slavery’’ in no way inconsistent 
either with the depths of philosophy or the sparkle of 
belles-lettres. The Greek tragedians were proud no 
doubt of their iambics, but even prouder of their gen- 
eralship. Shakespeare was a stage manager, and 
Goethe a Geheimrath. Even in the domain of the 
fine arts, it may be doubted whether the greatest mas- 
ters have not been those who had most else to do be- 
sides painting. Certain it is that Leonardo thought far 
more of his skill as a civil engineer than of his grace 
as a designer, that ‘“‘ the painter Rubens amused him- 
self as Ambassador,” and that the Prince of gold- 
smiths, Benvenuto Cellini, spent as much time in 
fighting and traveling as in beating gold or moulding 
clay. 

And to skip now to our own time, who is the first 
of living English scientists? Why, Professor Huxley, 
who has also been one of the busiest of men. Sir 
John Lubbock is another man who has combined 
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high general culture with original scientific research ; 
and he is a politician with hobbies, and a financier 
with ideas! No better work has been done in the 
domain of pure literature during this generation than 
that which Matthew Arnold did in the intervals of 
his daily tasks and common rounds as a school 
inspector. His namesake, Sir Edwin Arnold, who 
finds time to go out into the by-ways of foreign litera- 
ture, is a working journalist. Mr. William Morris, 
though in his verse ‘the idle singer of an empty 
day,” is in his life the busy spender of full days 
indeed. 

The omission of the greater poets of the day from 
the list is not so much an exception to the rule as it 
looks. For the spontaneity, which is the essence of 
great poetry, makes the pressure of any other spur 
unnecessary. So again Darwin, who was a man of 
independent means, is almost an exception that 
proves the rule, for his devotion to scientific research 
was altogether exceptional. And as for the evil 
effects of a purely literary avocation, the open “‘ secret 
of Carlyle’s life” is that he pined for political em- 
ployment. Pall Mall Gazette. 


GRASS OF PARNASSUS. 


Pale star that by the lochs of Galloway, 
In wet green places ’twixt the depth and height, 
Dost keep thine hour while Autumn ebbs away, 
When now the moors have doffed the heather bright, 
Grass of Parnassus, flower of my delight, 
How gladly with the unpermitted bay— 
Garlands not mine, and leaves that not decay— 
How gladly would I twine thee if I might! 
The bays are out of reach! But far below 
The peaks forbidden of the Muses’ hill, 
Grass of Parnassus, thy returning snow 
Between September and October chill 
Doth speak to me of autumns long ago, 
And these kind faces that are with me still. 
Andrew Lang, in “ Grass of Parnassus.” 





THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. 


“The Century Dictionary,” which has been for 
seven years in preparation by the Century Co. of this 
city, is about to be issued by subscription in parts or 
sections. The total number of pages of this elaborate 
work is estimated at 6,500, and the complement of 
quarto volumes will be six. The scheme is encyclo. 
peedic, and has been executed with the aid of a large 
number of technical experts. Its very full vocabularywill 
abound in illustrative quotations, and some six thou- 
sand cuts of a high order will help out the definitions. 
This important enterprise will be launched simulta- 
neously in England and in the United States, and it 
remains to be seen whether the remarkable excess of 
sales of the just finished “* Encyclopzedia Britannica ” 
in this country, as compared with the seat of its 
origin, will be reversed in the case of ‘‘ The Century 
Dictionary.” Nation. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 


By James Bryce. In two volumes. Vol. I. The 
National Government—The State Government—The 
Party System. Vol. II. The Party System—Public 
Opinion—Illustrations and Reflections—Social Institu- 
tions. 8vo, $5.40; by mail, $5.74. 

Just as Motley was said to have written of all lands 
as though he had been born in each of them—of the 
Dutch Republic as though he were a Dutchman—so at 
once it impresses us that Prof. James Bryce has written 
about ‘“‘ The American Commonwealth”’ likea native. 
With a spirit of a native, that is tosay, not in imita- 
tion or emulation of any native writer. There was no 
model before him. Perhaps there are Americans who 
could have written a better book about their own 
country, with a broader knowledge and ina more 
winning style; but, holding this possible, such a re- 
port would be bound to catch as couleur de rose the 
eye of Europe. Foreigners receive the best of native 
criticism with cold suspicion; but this portly product 
of Professor Bryce’s investigations has already com- 
manded the world’s respect and admiration. 

It is a great book, not solely because its judgments 
are fair, although we have not been accorded by 
English writers such impartial treatment as to render 
us indifferent to the charms of dispassionate criticism ; 
but it is the only fair and full, intelligent and adequate 
study of the practical operation of our govermental 
machinery, our politicians and political methods, the 
multiform expression of our national character and 
our social institutions. De Tocqueville did not do 
this for us fifty years ago in his ‘‘ Democracy in 
America.” He wrote a_ delightful philosophical 
treatise on democracy in general with the American 
Union for text. But in the Frenchman’s day neither 
the man nor the time was come for such a work as 
this. The harder task that the professor of civil law 
at Oxford set for himself was to review for an older 
and an incredulous civilization the results of a “rule 
of the multitude ;"’ not so much to discuss the merits 
of republican institutions as to paint them as they are, 
tracing what is peculiar in them not merely to the 
sovereignty of the masses, but also to the history and 
traditions of our race; to its fundamental ideas and 
material environment. The result is a masterpiece, 
a mine of information. No previous work compares 
with it in scope or treatment. Philadelphia Press. 


The exhaustiveness of the book, its wealth of knowl- 
edge, its conspicuous and sometimes almost harass- 
ing impartiality, are marvels ; but still in this genera- 
tion, and among the flood of interests which press on 
every man competent to study such a work, time has 
to be considered. With that reserve, however, we 
have nothing but praise for ‘‘The American Com- 
monwealth.”” We have not founda point of interest 
which is not thoroughly discussed, or an opinion which 
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is not supported by full illustrations, or a judgment 
which is visibly tinctured in the slightest degree either 
by prejudice or rancour. Occasionally, perhaps, the 
author avoids a decided judgment a little too care- 
fully ; but that, we take it, was part of his plan, which 
is to describe the framework of American life, the 
system under which the vast Republic is administered, 
without so much of either praise or blame as should 
give the reader any definite bias. He is enabled to 
see the huge, and, indeed, most cumbrous machine, 
exactly as itis; and then, if an Englishman, he will 
compare its working with that of the similar but 
lighter machine in his own country, without help from 
any book. London Spectator. 


AN AMERICAN STATESMAN. 


THE DIARY AND LETTERS OF GOUVERNEUR MorRIS, 
MINISTER OF THE UNITED STATES TO FRANCE; MEM- 
BER OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, Etc. Edi- 
ted by Anne Cary Morris, 2 vols. with portraits, $5.50; 
by mail, $6,00. 
Gouverneur Morris was one of the great men of the 
Revolutionary era, and of the formative period of this 
nation. By a combination of circumstances, and 
possibly also by traits of character and disposition, he 
never became a popular hero to the extent that others 
associated with him in the great work of nation- 
making succeeded in doing. Nevertheless, the work 
which he did was important, while the influence which 
he exerted, as a man of unusual culture and high 
ideals, was scarcely less important than his positive 
performances. Such a man was worthy of a better 
memorial than has ever yet been given to the public, 
while many of his experiences were of a kind that 
could only be properly set forth in his own words. 
The compilation from his diaries and correspondence 
which has been made by his granddaughter, with an 
accompaniment of biographical data that suffices to 
make the record a fairly complete one, is a very im- 
portant addition to American biographical literature. 
A considerable portion of the matter contained in the 
two handsome volumes, edited by Miss Morris, ap- 
peared in the monthly issues of Scribner's Magazine, 
and their value and interest were at once recognized 
by the entire American public. Gouverneur Morris 
was not only a close intimate of the great men of his 
day, who fought the Revolution and who framed the 
Constitution, but, in his capacity of Minister to France 
during the last days of the Monarchy and the begin- 
ning of-the Revolution, he was thrown into intimate 
associations with the Court of Louis XVI and with the 
men of all parties during the Revolution, and he has 
recorded, in his diary and in his letters, his impres- 
sions of men and women and events which have, at 
this time, an interest and a value that can scarcely be 
overestimated. Morris, in fact, gives an inside view 
of the conditions in France, at the greatest crisis of 
French history, which is none the less valuable for the 
reason that it is necessarily a view from a single 
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standpoint. The records with regard to men and 
events are those of a liberal-minded man of the world, 
of large experience, and large sympathies, who never 
lost his head at any time during the whirl of events 
when the monarchical system founded by Hugh 
Capet was overthrown, and the divinely appointed 
King of France and his beautiful Queen were forced 
to pay on the scaffold the penalty of the sins of their 
forefathers. The two handsome volumes which the 
Messrs. Scribner have published contain a great deal 
of matter that did not appear in the magazine. 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 
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Nablous, or Neapolis.— 


THROUGH DAVID’S REALM. 


By Epwarp STAATs DE GROTE TomMPKINS. With 
200 illustrations by the author. 8vo, $1.75; by mail, 
$1.92, 

If the public is not sufficiently posted in regard to 
the topography of Palestine, the character of the 
dwellers therein, and its prospects for the future it is 
not through lack of books to guide it in forming an 
opinion ; andit would almost seem that a book from 
a Cook’s tourist, as the Rev. Edward Staats De Grote 
Tompkins is, must be superfluous and lacking in nov- 
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elty. But the author tells us in his preface that he has 
a secondary object in view inhis work, viz., to de- 
scribe his own experiences and feelings in visiting for 
the first time the various places of interest in the Holy 
Land. This mode of relating his impressions, which 
are not rarely disappointments, has its advantages to 
the reader, as it invests the scenes with a sort of per- 
sonal atmosphere, and imbues them with more of 
vital interest. His descriptions are full of life and 
are lightened by a genial humor that confers a certain 
grace even on his little misadventures, as with Cook’s 
guide. He evidently has little faith in effecting the con- 
version of the Jews through the mission agencies now 
at work, his main hope being in education. The book 
is charmingly illustrated throughout by exquisite little 
sketches, two of which we here reproduce. On the 
whole the book is worthy of real praise. 





IRISH HISTORY. 


Two CENTURIES OF IRISH History, 1691-1870. 
With introduction by James Bryce, M. P. 8vo, $3.40; 
by mail, $3.62. 

The dimensions and editorship of ‘‘ Two Centuries 
of Irish History”’ raise in the reader expectations 
that are augmented when he finds that 
Dr. W. K. Sullivan, Dr. Bridges, Mr. J. 
R. Thursfield, and Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice contribute to the volume. The 
reason for this joint authorship is that 
‘‘of those whose special knowledge sug- 
gested them as qualified to write on Irish 
history, none could be induced to under- 
take the whole period since 1691 ; and it 
was therefore found expedient to divide 
the work into five sections,” 

allotted among the six writers thus: from 

the Treaty of Limerick to the Establish- 

ment of Legislative Independence, Dr. 

Sullivan ; to the Union, Mr. Sigerson ; to 

Catholic Emancipation, Dr. Bridges; to 

the Insurrectionary Movement of 1848, 

Lord E. Fitzmaurice and Mr. Thursfield ; 

to the Land Act of 1870, Mr. G. P. Mac- 

donell. ‘‘ Each writer,” says the editor, 


From “Through David's Realm.” 





Pool of Siloam.—From “ Through David's Realm.’ 
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‘is solely responsible for the correctness of the facts 
and the soundness of the views contained in the 
chapters to which his name is prefixed. The function 
of the editor has been confined te the planning of the 
work and allotment of the five periods; he has left 
the manner of treating them to the several writers, 
while desiring, as he believes they also have done, 
that the volume, avoiding disquisition and comment, 
should present a plain, straightforward, and accurate 


narrative.” 

It is unnecessary to say that the book succeeds in 
this modest aim; it is singularly free from bias, 
prejudice, and party spirit; its statements are accu- 
rate, and the tangled web of the land difficulty is 
unraveled with considerable success. The four later 
sections, too, hang together better than the great 
liberty of action allowed the writers would lead one 
to expect ; and the comparative dryness of the first 
part is the writer's misfortune, he having been com- 
pelled to crowd the history of ninety years into the 
space allotted to each of his colleagues for the con- 
sideration of about twenty. His pages are packed 
with information, so much so that this section will 
probably be better appreciated by students than by 
that wider public which seeks to be interested rather 
than instructed. * * * 

The truth is that the volume is not a 
continuous history, but a series of five, 
or rather six (for Mr. Bryce’s introduction 
is too brilliant to be omitted), extremely 
able and consecutive, but quite discon- 
nected pamphlets on the history of the 
last two centuries in Ireland : each stands 
by itself, and is in no sense part of a 
whole; and this being so, it is a pity that 
the parts were not issued separately 
instead of in the imposing but unwieldy 
form that has been selected. But if the 
student of history regret the loss of dig- 
nity, power, and historic sense insepara- 
ble from this piecemeal authorship, and 
the devotee of style resent such phrases 
as ‘‘pikes were preparing,” the lover of 
justice and truth will find much to respect 
not only in the statement of fact, but in 
the spirit which animates all the joint 
authors. Atheneum. 


FLORIDA OF TO-DAY. 


By James Wood Davidson, A. M. With 
maps and illustrations. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.00. 


This ‘‘ guide for tourists and settlers’ 
puts a new face on Florida. It isa face 
which, while it is evidently not meant to 
be unattractive, dispenses with the couleur 
de rose and the lily white of flattery which 
the interested correspondent usually lays 
on quite thick. Professor Davidson, 
the author, shows that there are in 
reality three Floridas, which are very 
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Looking Across Indian River.—From “Florida of To-day.” 
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diverse in their productions and their general charac- 
ter; and the confusing of these three divisions, he 
says, leads to the’ false notions which people some- 
time get of the State asa whole. The first Florida is 
northern Florida, lying north and west of a line drawn H 
from Cedar Keys on the west to Fernandina on the 
east, or perhaps, better, the tortuous line of the 
Suwanee, Santa Fé and St. Mary’s rivers. This 
region has aclimate which the author calls Southern ; 
it does not produce oranges, but its typical fruit pro- 
ducts are the peach and the Leconte pear. The 
second Florida is semi-tropical Florida, lying south of 
the line already designated and extending to a line 
drawn from the mouth of the Caloosahatchee River 
on the west to Indian River Inlet on the east. This 
is the frost line; and this semi-tropical Florida is the 
Florida of the orange and of the ordinary tourist. 
The third Florida is the part of the State lying south 
of this last line; it is sub-tropical Florida, and in it 
frost is never known. Its typical productions are the 
pineapple and the cocoanut. Professor Davidson 
disposes of some characteristic illusions about the 
absence of frost in semi-tropical Florida, and in his 
chapter on “ pests,” he includes, along 
with mosquitoes, fleas, gnats, flies, rat- 
tlesnakes, moccasins and adders, the 
land sharks, against whose whole 
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brood the intending visitor or settler is cautioned. But 
while the book does not cloak the disadvantages of 
Florida, it leaves the reader with a very strong im- 
pression that the State not only has a delightful 
climate, but great material promise. Its account of 
Florida is thorough and painstaking, and it is written 
in concise form and excellent English. 

Boston Transcript. 


SIR HENRY VANE. 


THE LIFE OF YOUNG SIR HENRY VANE, GOVERNOR 
OF MASSACHUSETTS BAY, AND LEADER OF THE LONG 
PARLIAMENT. With aconsideration of the English 
Commonwea!th as aforecast of America. By James K. 
Hosmer. With portrait. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.27. 

The younger Sir Henry Vane certainly is one of the 

most picturesque figures in the Commonwealth period 

of English history, and one who especially excites the 
interest of American students, both by his early con- 
nection with the history of this country, and his sound 
views on religious toleration and popular govern- 
ment. The royalists paid him a deserved compli- 
ment, when they singled him out as the only man 
with regard to whom it was worth their while to break 
their pledge that nobody except the regicides should 
suffer for their share in the events of Commonwealth 
times. No other man, not even Cromwell, had earned 
theirhate more thoroughly. It was he who sent 

Strafford to the block by his testimony as to what he 

had found among his father’s papers. He represented 

and presented the demand for the control of the 
militia, which precipitated war between King and 

Parliament. He negotiated the ‘‘ Solemn League and 

Covenant,” which secured from the Scotch that sup- 

port which turned the scale in the darkest hour of the 

struggle. His exhausting labors in the House of 

Commons contributed as much to the success of “the 

cause,”’ as did the labors of any man except Cromwell 

inthe field. The ability with which he directed the 

War with Holland put an end to the hopes of a 

restoration of Charles II. by foreign intervention, and 

obliged that monarch and hisragged court to cool their 
heels for ten more years in shabby lodgings on the 

Continent. His very quarrel with Cromwell made 

them hate him the more, as it showed him a more 

logical supporter of the principles of popular govern- 
ment. And worst ofall, in the Parliament under 
the feeble son of the great Protector, at a time when 
the Restoration was trembling on the knife’s edge, it 
was Vane who led the opposition to any retreat from 
the Commonwealth principles, and thus imperiled 
once more the royalist chances. So in defiance of 
solemn, public pledges they sent him to the block, 
while several of the regicides—Col. Hutchinson and 
the Republican Henry Marten for instance—were 
only imprisoned for life. 

Prof. Hosmer has many qualities which fit him for 
writing a biography of Vane. He shows an extensive 
and close acquaintance with the original sources for 
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the history of the times, and with the best writers who 
have preceded him in the use of these. He has a 
hearty enthusiasm fog popular liberty and religious 
toleration, which makes Vane to him a heroic figures 
He has aclear and vigorous style, which sins only on 
the side of exuberance. And he hasa theory of 
Vane’s significance to Englishmen and Americans of 
our time, which, whatever its own worth, helps to give 
unity and spirit to his book. As compared with the 
works of Sykes (1662), Upham (1836), and Forster 
(1840) and (1854), it stands out conspicuously as the 
first adequate biography of one of the most eminent 
and least understood characters in English history. 
R. E.T., in The American, 





SIR HENRY VANE. 
Vane, young in years, but in sage counsel old, 
Than whom a better senator ne’er held 
The helm of Rome, when gowns, not arms, repell’d 
The fierce Epirot and the African bold ; 
Whether to settle peace, orto unfold 
The drift of hollow states hard to be spell’d ; 
Then to advise how War may, best upheld, 
Move by her two main nerves, iron and gold, 
In all her equipage : besides to know 
Both spiritual power and civil, what each means, 
What severs each, thou hast learned, which few have 
done: 
The bounds of either sword to thee we owe ; 
Therefore on thy firm hand Religion leans 


In peace, and reckons thee her eldest son. Milton. 





MRS. WISTER’S NEW TRANSLATION. 

Goop FoR NoTHING. By Joseph F. von Eichendorff. 

Translated from the German by Mrs. A. L. Wister. 

Illustrated. Small 4to, cloth, $3.75; leather, $4.25; 

by mail, 24 cents more. 
The story of ‘‘A Good-tor-Nothing,”’ is one of those rare 
‘“‘finds’’ in literature which come to us unheralded, 
and which are encountered perhaps more often than 
elsewhere in Germany, where, if the general literary 
level is tame and monotonous, surprises do neverthe- 
less abound. Such an agreeable surprise we had not 
long ago in Baumbach’'s ‘‘ Summer Legends,” and 
now the indefatigable Mrs. Wister brings us yet an- 
other from the pen of Joseph Freiherr von Eichen- 
dorff, who has produced in the fictitious memoirs of a 
simple-hearted adventurer a book that appeals to all 
nationalities, and by its gentle but irresistible humor is 
likely to win an enduring popularity. The Good-for- 
Nothing is a miller’s son, an idle, shiftless fellow, and 
the tale of his wanderings and experiences is told in 
his own words. With his violin under his arm he sets 
out one day to seek his fortune, and by a trick of 
destiny he is made to figure in many extraordinary 
parts. Heis duped right and left, but he never suffers 
by the strokes of fortune, and in the end he comes to 
a great joy. His wanderings take him to Vienna, to 
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Italy, and the descriptions of life and scenery along 
the way are admirable. It is needless to say that 
Mrs. Wister has put the narrative into excellent 
English. 

The illustrations, which call for special comment, 
are photogravures afier the German originals, and 
they introduce many charming effects in the way of 
exquisite landscapes and architectural views. The 
book is printed on heavy plate paper with every page 
mounted on linen. Asa whole it is one of the most 
thoroughly artistic volumes*issued this season. 

Dial. 


ROMAN MOSAICS ; 


Or, STUDIES IN ROME AND ITS NEIGHBORHOOD. 
By Huh Maemillan, D. D., LL.D. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.21. 


There can be no doubt that this book of Dr. Mac- 
millan’s is appropriately named. It is made, as he 
says, of ‘‘old facts gathered from many sources,” and 
put together harmoniously to form a picture,—or, 
rather, many pictures, for we have seldom met with 
a small volume containing a greater variety of scenes 
and subjects. We have Rome, both ancient and 
modern, in a hundred aspects. We have picturesque 
description, architecture, natural history, early legend 
and religion, folk-lore, miracle, geology, art, super- 
stition, literature, history, biography ; we have stone 
and marble in all their kinds and uses, early manu- 
scripts, tombs, volcanoes. The list might be made 
very much longer; and in the study of these vari- 
ous objects of interest we are very far from being 
restricted to their history and development in Rome 
itself, or even in Italy. The chapter on “‘ The Cumzan 
Sibyl” takes us at once to Mount Carmel and the 
Jewish prophets. That called “ Footprints in Rome,” 
beginning in the Church of Domine quo Vadis, on 
the Appian Way, where the stone is shown with two 
footprints upon it, said to be those of Our Lord when 
he met St. Peter, carries us on to an account of miracu- 
lous footprints all over the world—Jerusalem, Mecca, 
Ceylon, India, Scotland, Ireland, France, Norway, 
Sweden, Africa, America, the South Sea Islands— 
and a full discussion of the subject. In the same 
way, the most interesting chapter on ‘‘ Obelisks,” 
beginning in Rome, traces these wonderful works 
up to their origin in Egypt, and gives the history and 
description—we are not saying too much—ot every 
well-known obelisk in the world. Another study of 
the same kind, and even more curious, is that on 
“Holed Stones and Martyr Weights,” where the 
stone of the Bocca della Verita and the Lafpides 
Martyrum are only the leaders among a world-wide 
series of such relics, going on to the vexed question 
of jade, and how it came into Europe. And here we 
must say, though in ignorance, and without any pre- 
tence of having studied the subject, that it is at first 
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sight easier to believe in Professor Max Miiller’s 
theory of the migration of the Aryans than in a 
system of barter, in those early ages, between the 
dwellers in Switzerland and the dwellers in China and 
India. Such a “link of connection between the East 
and the West,” to use Dr. Macmillan’s own words 
against the theory supported by him, “indicates a 
degree of civilization which we are not accustomed to 
associate with those primeval times.” 

If we were to point out our favorite among these 
‘‘mosaic pictures,” it would perhaps be ‘‘ The Mar- 
bles of Ancient Rome.” Besides the interest of the 
subject, this strikes one as being more artistically 
complete in itself than some of the others, more, in 
fact, of a Roman mosaic. Perhaps the very curious 
information of which it is full may be partly derived 
from Corsi’s ‘‘Pietre Antiche,’’ to which Dr. Mac- 
millan refers in his preface; but to any English 
visitor to Rome, curious for knowledge beyond art 
or history, such a guide as this to the ancient marbles 
will be invaluable. Indeed, the same may be said of 
the whole book, the whole set of ‘“‘mosaics.”’ It is 
not a book to read straight through; the effect is 
confusing ; but it is most useful in the study of the 
separate subjects that must attract one in Rome. 

The Church and Convent of St. Onofrio, charm- 
ingly described, form the text for a Life of Tasso. 
Perhaps he was hardly Roman enough to make this 
quite logical; but his story, whether altogether true 
or not, is told with much feeling; and in these days, 
when Tasso is out of fashion, it is pleasant to find 
himself and his poetry spoken of with genuine admi- 
ration. Modern critics who sneer at Tasso are apt to 
forget that his poetry was the very expression of what 
was best in the Italy of his day, and also that, as 
Dr. Macmillan says, “the most beautiful passages of 
Spenser’s ‘Faery Queen’ were suggested by his 
pastoral poetry; while his chivalrous epic was to 
Milton at once the incentive and the: model of his 
own immortal work.” 

It is impossible to read without enjoyment the 
descriptions of Rome and its neighborhood, to be 
found throughout this book. Whether we are walk- 
ing along Roman streets, with all their many wonders, 
or making a pilgrimage along the Appian Way, hardly 
more interested in the tombs and their history than in 
the flowers and plants that grow about the ruins, 
gazing across the ‘‘immense melancholy plain,” so 
beautiful in color and, atmosphere; whether we visit 
the painted tomb at Veii, with its mysterious antiquity 
and lovely, sad surroundings, or stand in the library 
of the Vatican before that wonderful ‘‘ Codex”’ which 
carties us back into the beginning of Christianity— 
indoors or out, in town or country, street or catacomb, 
temple or church—we feel very sure that the pictures 
shown us are drawn from life, and by a hand incapable, 
however strange and unsympathetic the subjects, of 
touching any subject irreverently. 

London Spectator. 
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FRITH’S FURTHER REMINISCENCES. 

FURTHER REMINISCENCES. By W. P. Frith, R.A. 

With portrait. 8vo, $4.80; by mail, $5.04. 
In the present volume, as might be expected, the good 
stories are not so numerous, but some of them are 
highly amusing, and are told with considerable skill. 
The reader gathers, moreover, some curious informa- 
tion about the world of art, of which the author has 
had such long experience. He is able to tell from 
personal knowledge something about nearly all our 
great artists of the last half century, and in the letters 
and conversations quoted in the work there are occa- 
sional glimpses of the days when Reynolds was busy 
painting in Leicester Fields, and Romney was so be- 
sieged with orders that “‘he thought he must have 
planted cannon at his door in Cavendish Square to 
overawe the eager crowds that pressed upon him for 
their portraits.” * * * 

About his own experiences Mr. Frith has much to 
relate, and they appear to have been as pleasant to 
himself as the narrative of them will doubtless prove 
to his readers. From the very first everything has 
gone well with him, and before he became famous 
himself hé had met many of the famous painters of 
that time. While still a boy studying to pass into 
the Academy schools, he was able to write home in 
triumph that he has exchanged bows with Sir Martin 
Shee; he has been introduced to Wilkie, ‘‘a very 
tall, gaunt Scotchman, a very surly-looking man, but 
quite the gentleman in his behavior’’; he meets 
Etty, 

‘*a very curious-looking man; his head is much too 
large for his body; he is very much marked with the 
smallpox ; in short, he is what is called a regular 
vulgar-looking, clodhopping Yorkshireman; but as 
soon as he speaks all the impression that his ugly face 
has made upon you wears off, and you are at once 
surprised at his great gentlemanly behavior. e zs a 
great favorite of mine ,” 

he makes acquaintance also with Constable and East- 
lake, ‘both very nice men.” 

Mr. Frith has been always on the best terms with 
his friends, his sitters, and his patrons. He has even 
a good word to say for the models, whose peculiarities 
he appears to have made the subject of a serious 
psychological study. There is, in fact, not a really 
ill-natured story in the whole work. Mr. Frith's 
opinions of art and society are amusing and often 
shrewd, but they are decidedly old-fashioned, and he 
makes no concealment of the fact. Hedetests photo- 
gravures; he has little sympathy with what is called 
the esthetic school of art; he never speaks of his 
studio, but of his painting-room, aterm full of pleasant 
associations to those who love old ways, but so com- 
pletely now out of vogue that we doubt if there is 
another living artist who usesit. But Mr. Frith’s chief 
aversion is forthe art critics. He is willing to accord 
their full meed of praise to the reviewers who praised 
his first two volumes, because in that case “the critic 
is dealing with matter of which his own pursuits make 
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him a competent judge”’; but for ‘‘the incompetence 


of art critics’ he has no saving clause. With an 
artist so successful in his profession this prejudice is 
almost as inexplicable as M. Alphonse Daudet’s wrath 
with the ‘‘ Immortals.”” What harm can the critics 
(whatever their intentions may have been) have done 
to an artist who tells us himself that in the race for 
success he outstripped his competitors, who has been 
decorated by several foreign governments, who ob- 
tained a gold medal of honor at the Paris Exhibition, 
and who has been elected a member of numerous 
foreign academies? Mr. Frith’s ideas on the subject 
appear to have been formed when he was still a boy 
in his teens. In a letter to his mother describing the 
exhibition of pictures at Somerset House in 1835, he 
writes: 

‘‘Landseer has the most splendid picture I ever 
saw; it is truly magnificent. I dare say you will see 
the full account in the paper. Do not pay attention to 
the opinion of the papers, because they know nothing 
at all about it.” 

The italics, of course, are our own. 

Mr. Frith’s want of appreciation of the zsthetic 
school is amusingly displayed in the following anec- 
dote of a model who called to ask him for employ- 
ment: 

‘‘T remember an instance of a scarecrow of a girl, 
thin to emaciation, with a long, angular face that re- 
called the type common to the Grosvenor Gallery, to 
whom I felt strongly inclined to say, ‘Go to the 
deuce!’ (I was in a bad humor, I remember): but 
for ‘deuce’ I substituted the name of a well-known 
worshipper of the attenuated and the angular, and I 
said, ‘Go to he will be sure to employ you.’ 
The girl took my advice ; and, if I may judge from the 
frequent appearance of her face and form in certain 
pictures, she gets plenty of work from the great man 
and his satellites.” 





Mr. Frith, as may be supposed, is no enthusiastic 

admirer of Ruskin’s works, which, he informs us, in 
rather a carelessly-worded sentence, 
‘‘bristle with errors; one of his notable ones was his 
saying, on the discovery of a bit of what he took for 
pre-Raphaelitic work in one of the worst pictures I ever 
painted, that I was ‘at lastin the right way,’ or words 
to that effect.” 

For the old masters Mr. Frith entertains a profound 
reverence, and he has a special admiration for 
Hogarth, who, he considers, was ‘‘ sz generis unap- 
proachable and inimitable.’”” Among modern artists 
(not including those still living) Mr. Frith gives the first 
place to Turner, Wilkie, Leslie the elder, Constable, 
Collins, and Calcott; but his greatest enthusiasm is 
for Landseer, with whom he was also on terms of 
intimacy, and an interesting chapter is devoted to the 
author's recollections of hisfriend. One passage par- 
ticularly struck us, and few who knew Landseer well 
will fail to recognize the truth of it. ‘ Edwin’s 
genius,” writes Mr. Frith, 

“elevated him into the society of what is commonly 


called ‘the great,’ to a degree equalled only perhaps 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds. I venture to think that the 
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advantage of the connexion was entirely on the side 
of ‘the great,’ whose scrap-books and albums were 
enriched by gratuitous sketches, and whose pockets 
were often replenished by the profits obtained on the 
sale of pictures for which absurdly small prices had 
been paid.” * * * 


We may conclude by expressing sympathy with 
Mr. Frith in his complaints against the authorities of 
the South Kensington Museum. “ Painted in black 
letters on the gold frame,”’ he writes, 


‘in which his picture is enshrined, the artist may read 
the title of it, with a memento mori addition; in my 
own case, for example, thus: ‘Mr. Honeywood intro- 
ducing the bailiffs to Miss Richland as his friends. 
W. P. Frith, R, A., born 1819, d. I submit that 
this little ‘d. ——’ is as ingenious a contrivance to 
remind us we are mortal, as was the human skull at 
the feasts of the classic potentate.” 





We hope that it may be a long time betore the second 
date is filled in. Perhaps ten or a dozen years hence 
Mr. Frith will have collected materials for some 
further reminiscences. Athenaeum, 


THE POEMS OF EMMA LAZARUS. 


In two volumes. Vol. I. Narrative, Lyric and Dra- 
matic. Vol. II. Jewish Poems. Translations. $1.90; 
by mail, $2.07, 

The poems of Miss Lazarus, while not marked by 
great originality, add a distinctive note to American 
song. Readers of the sympathetic study of that gifted 
woman recently published in the Century Magazine 
will be pleased to find it reproduced as a preface to 
the two volumes in which the verse of Miss Lazarus 
has been collected. Her work is of various kinds, 
lyric, dramatic and narrative, and includes also a 
number of translations, and an extensive series of 
poems, translated and original, relating to the race of 
which the writer was the offspring. The work of Miss 
Lazarus is characterized by spontaneity, spirituality, 
and a deep and passionate sympathy with the joys and 
sorrows of mankind. Its range is wide, and betokens 
that richness and fulness of the inner life of which 
years form but an imperfect measure. ‘‘ Epochs,”’ the 
first poem in the collection, offers in itself sufficient 
evidence ofthis. Few subjective poems have so broad 
a compass as this series of stanzas which depict the 
progress of the soul through the successive stages that 
mark the existence of most serious men and women. 
From youth, whose pulses beat 

‘With nameless pleasure finding life so sweet.” 
through the period of disillusionment when 

*« Ail the teeming world iooks void and vain.” 
to the final realization, through patience, sympathy, 
and devotion, of 

« The supreme joy that is not of the flesh.” 
this poem rounds out the emotional cycle of being, 


and at each stage finds a responsive echo in the listen- 
ingsoul. Of the two long narrative poems, ‘‘ Admetus”’ 
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and ‘‘ Tannhauser,” it will suffice to say that they are 
graceful and sympathetic interpretations of the familiar 
legends, sufficiently suggestive of Morris to make ap- 
posite the explanatory note which tells us that both 
were written before the publication of those parts of 
“The Earthly Paradise’’ which deal with the same 


themes. The sonnets are good but not remarkable, 
that upon the “ Venus of the Louvre” appearing to us 
about the best. ‘‘ The Spagnoletto”’ is a blank-verse 
tragedy in which Ribera, his daughter, and Don John 
of Austria are the principal figures. It is smooth, 
studied, and excellent in much the same way as one 
of Sir Henry Taylor’s minor dramas. Among the 
lyrics and shorter pieces we come across an occasionai 
gem such as the “‘ Arabesque ’’—a poem not unworthy 
of Gautier. Few writers have given truer or more 
graceful expressions to the emotions inspired by the 
great musical compositions than may be found in the 
verses written to accompany Schumann’s “ Phanta- 
sies’’ and ‘‘ Symphonic Studies.” The translations 
are mostly from Alfred de Mousset and Petrarch and 
from certain Hebrew poets of medizeval Spain. 
These translations lead us to consider what is in 
every way the strongest section of the author's work— 
that devoted to the Hebrew race, and inspired largely 
by the “ Judenhetze” which so disgraced Germany 
and Prussiaa few years ago, and made men wonder 
whether the claim of our age to the possession of a 
superior civilization was anything more than hypoc- 
risy. It is nothing less than a crusade in behalf of 
her race that was undertaken by Miss Lazarus when 
the news came of the Russian atrocities of 1880, and 
this crusade occupied her best thoughts and highest 
energies up to her death in 1885. In her devotion to 
this cause, she first found her real self. We read in 
the introductory essay: “All this time she had been 
seeking heroic ideals in alien stock, soulless and far 
removed ; in pagan mythology and mystic medieval 
Christianity, ignoring her very birthright,—the mystic 
vista of the past, down which, ‘ high above flood and 
fire,’ had been conveyed the precious scroll of the 
Moral Law.” ‘The strength of the new impulse and 
the earnestness of the new devotion appear upon every 
page of the volume of these ‘‘ Jewish Poems.”’ ‘‘ The 
Dance of Death,” a noble historical tragedy of 
persecution, is perhaps the most powerful of them, 
although it hardly surpasses such a lyric as ‘‘ The 
Banner of the Jew,” written at the very white heat of 
emotion. What is most striking about these poems is 
the evidence they afford that intensity of feeling has 
in no way deadened the artistic instincts of the writer, 
Her intellectual power and her sense of form are no- 
where else so manifest as in these very songs filled 
with the passion for justice, and glowing with indigna- 
tion at the wrongs inflicted upon her race by self- 
styled Christians. Werefrain from quotation because 
excision is impossible in the case of the best of the 
poems, and we have not space to quote any one of 
them as a whole. The Dial. 
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NOTES. 


=The talented young New York artist, Mr. H. W. 
McVickar, will hereafter contribute exclusively to the 
Harper publications. 

=Mr. Gladstone recently gave a lot of books to the 
Chester Free Library, and among them were actually 
some devoted to the Unionist side of the Irish ques- 
tion. 

=We understand that D. Lothrop Company have 
in press a remarkably strong story by a New York 
lady which is said to be a refutation of much of 
“‘ Robert Elsmere.” 


==The committee formed to collect subscriptions for 
a memorial to Christopher Marlowe has decided that 
the best site for such a memorial would be Canterbury, 
the poet’s birthplace. The chairman of the commit- 
tee is Lord Coleridge. 


=Dr. Samuel Smiles, who “ discovered’’ Robert 
Dick and Thomas Edwards, two Scottish geniuses, 
and made their merits known to the public, has now 
found a man of talent and of lowly birth in Germany, 
whosé life he is engaged in writing. 

=In the series of illustrated volumes begun by 
‘“Tartarin sur les Alpes” (of which book nearly one 
hundred and fifty thousand copies have been sold) M. 
Daudet’s ‘‘ Jack”’ is soon to appear,and so also is 
“‘Uranie,” by M. Camille Flammarion. 

=The London G/oée tells of a French book-binder 
who, being engaged to bind “‘ L’Oncle Tom” (‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin ’’), sent home the volumes lettered thus: 

L’Oncle. L’Oncle. 
Tome I. Tome II. 

=Mr. Allen, of Orpington, Kent, is about to issue 
a new edition of Mr. Ruskin’s poems—that little vol- 
ume, privately issued in 1850, which has so long been 
regarded by the collectors of scarce modern books as 
one of the most desirable of prizes. The new edition, 
we believe, will include several pieces not hitherto 
published. 

=Mrs. Oliphant lives for the greater part of the year 
at Windsor, though she makes frequent visits to 
Scotland. Mrs. Oliphant’s residence in Windsor 
has favored the formation of friendly relations 
with the Queen, of whom she is a great favorite. 
Her Majesty, indeed, has every one of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
books read aloud to her. 


=Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. London, have printed 
“Is Marriage a Failure ?”’ in book form,containing the 
correspondence to the Daily Telegraph on the sub- 
ject, prefaced by Mrs. Lynn Linton’s paper on “ The 
Philosophy of Marriage,’”” and supplemented by an 
appendix on ‘The Marriage Laws of the World,” 
by H. A. Smith. Mrs. Mona Caird has just finished a 
novel dealing indirectly with the question raised in 
the recent ‘‘ marriage” correspondence, under the 
title of “The Wing of Azael.” 
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=At the present moment it is interesting to know 


that one of M. Emile Zola’s short nouvelles, 
“L' Attaque du Moulin,” has justbeen issued as a text- 
book for use in English schools, with notes, etc. Ina 
letter to the editor, printed in the preface, M. Zola 
writes: “I am very much touched to learn that my 
prose, so much criticised in France, can be made use- 
ful for something in England.” 


=Miss Amelia B. Edwards, who is now finishing 
a tour of twenty lectures in Northern England 
and Scotland, and has two or three rounds to 
make in other parts of the Kingdom before April, is 
receiving earnest invitations to visit the United States 
to speak on Egypt, Greek Art, Woman in Ancient 
Egypt, Fiction, etc. It is hoped that she can make 
the trip next winter. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


Queries concerning Books, Authors and Publishers will be answered in 
this column. 
G. H.— 

“The Book of Christmas,’’ brought out in December last 
by Messrs. Roberts Brothers, is a new edition, It was first 
published in 1836, and has long been out of print. Thomas 
Kibble Hervey, the author, died about thirty years ago. The 
artist, Seymour, was the illustrator of part of the ‘ Pickwick 
Papers.” 


G. C. Y.-- 

The “Sonnets from the Portuguese” are not translations. 
They were written by Mrs. Browning before her marriage and 
were so named in response to Mr. Browning, who once had 
called her ‘“ his Portuguese.” Mr. E. C. Stedman says that 
the title was ‘a screen behind which the singer poured out 
her full heart.” 


M. F.— 

Max O’Rell (M. Paul Blouét) is a Frenchman. He 
resides in London and was for some time French master of 
St. Paul’s school there. He is the author of * Friend 
MacDonald,” which was first written in French, His works 
which have been published here are, “‘ John Bull and His 
Island,” “John Bull, Junior; or, French as She is 
Traduced,” ‘“‘John Bull and His Daughters,’’ and ‘‘Jonathan 
and His Continent,” which is just out. 


P. T. K.— 

The Church Magazine was incorporated with Zhe 
Churchman a little over a year ago. 

Mr. S. S. McClure is one of the principal syndicate 
publishers in America. You can address him at Tribune 
Building, New York. Mr. William J. Bok, of the Adver- 
tising Department of Scribner's Magazine, issues during the 
winter a literary letter by different writers. And Mr. Frank 
File, of the New York Sum, issues the fashion letters signed 
‘“‘ Clara Belle.” You should send MS. for examination to the 
syndicate manager just as. you would to an editor. 
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DESCRIPTIVE 


PRICE-LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


AT WANAMAKER’S. 


HISTORY. 


Two CENTURIES OF IRISH HISTORY, 1691-1870. With 
introduction by James Bryce, M. P. 8vo, $3.40; by 
mail, $3.62. 


See review in this number. 


THE HOUSEHOLD HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND ITS PEOPLE FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. By Edward 
Eggleston. New edition, Illustrated. 4to, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.14. 

Dr. Eggleston’s school history of our country, which 
appeared last summer, has met with so cordial a re- 
ception, not only in the schools but also in families, 
that he has prepared on the basis of it the present 
handsome volume of four hundred pages. A hundred 
pages of questions and other teaching apparatus have 
been omitted, and the text could thus be greatly en- 
larged, being rearranged and in many parts rewritten 
to suit it to a general audience. In its present shape, 
with its heavy paper, its prodigality of maps and 
illustrations from a great number of sources, and its 
tasteful binding, it makes an excellent book for a 
holiday present, and its literary merits are such as to 
insure it a high and permanent place among popular 
histories, Literary World, 


BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA. By 
Professor Pasquale Villari. Translated by Linda 
Villari. With portraits and illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 
$6.75; by mail, $7.19. 

Is without any doubt the most acceptable life of the 
great Florentine frate in every way that has yet 
appeared. In its painstaking accuracy, in its wide 
research and freedom from bias, in its deeply sym- 
pathetic treatment, and in its charm of literary style, 
it stands without a peer. In the new and revised and 
enlarged edition that lies before us the translation 
has been excellently made by Linda Villari, whose 
English is remarkably fine in its nervous strength. 
The portraits and illustrations in photogravure are 
most excellent, and in every respect this handsome 
two-volume life of Savonarola ought to become the 
standard. American Bookseller. 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE. By F. C. Montague. Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science. Seventh series. 4to, paper, 50 cents. 


TurGOT. By Leon Say. Translated by Melville B. 
Anderson. Great French Writers series, 16mo, 75 
cents ; by mail, 83 cents. : 

Of this incorruptible statesman and enlightened 
economist—too enlightened, indeed, for the times 
in which he lived—the sketch is masterly. M, Say, 
while regarding him as the greatest mind after Mon- 
tesquieu in the eighteenth century, goes somewhat 
beyond Turgot’s professed admirers, who look upon 
him as an unlucky reformer, crushed by the blows of 
adversaries ‘‘ who were far from being eager to apply 
great economic truths, but thoroughly trained to pull 
all the wires of profitable court intrigue.” He denies 
that Turgot was deficient in the qualities that assure 
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success, and would draw from his life work the con- 
clusion that he was victorious and not defeated. If 
he failed in the eighteenth century he has prevailed 
in the nineteenth, and is the founder of the present 
school of political economy. This is an admirable 
résumé of the economical history of France during 
the period immediately preceding the Revolution, 
and relates tersely but sufficiently the career of a 
statesman who was intelligent and upright when men 
of such qualities were few and far between, and who 
might have delayed for years the overthrow of the 
French monarchy. N.Y. Sun. 
THE Nun OF KENMARE. An autobiography. With 
portrait. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

“The Nun of Kenmare” is the name by which 
Sister Mary Francis Cusack is generally known. 
She is an accomplished Englishwoman, who was 
reared in the faith of the Church of England. 
Through the advice of Dr. Pusey, she entered an 
Anglican sisterhood in London. Finally, influences 
led her from this to the Roman communion, and she 
was confirmed by Cardinal Wiseman. Asa “Sister 
of the Poor Clares’’ of Ireland, her efforts in behalf 
of the poor and starving peasants of Ireland made 
her name known throughout the Emerald Isle. It 
was here her first troubles began with her ecclesiastical 
superiors—the dissensions ending for the time being 
by her leaving the convent and coming to America in 
1880. In America even, she claims, her usefulness 
has been interfered with by the persecutions and 
tyranny of the Catholic Church. Her book claims to 
give an inside view of the workings of the abuse of 
authority in the Catholic Church. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, PHILOSOPHER AND SEER. 
An estimate of his character and genius. In prose and 


verse. By A. Bronson Alcott, Illustrated. 16mo, 75 
c_nts; by mail, 82 cents. 
DESCRIPTION. 


THROUGH Davip's REALM. By Edward Staats De 
Grote Tompkins. With 200 illustrations by the author, 
8vo, $1.75; by mail, $1.92. 


See review in this number. 


IMPERIAL GERMANY. A critical study of fact and 
character. By Sidney Whitman. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.02, 


THE STOCK EXCHANGES OF LONDON, PARIS AND NEW 
York. Acomparison. By George Rutledge Gibson. 
Illustrated. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents, 

Mr. George Rutledge Gibson has given a lucid ac- 
count of the origin and management of these institu- 
tions. He describes in what respect the buying and 
selling of securities and the methods of brokers dif- 
fer in Europe and America, and mentions the men 
and their systems of operation who have of late years 
been noteworthy in Wall Street. For information re- 
garding the vocabulary employed by New York stock 
brokers, and the slang of “the street”’ in general, we 
know of no better manual. 

N. Y. Sun. 


SKETCHES FROM A TOUR THROUGH HOLLAND AND 
GERMANY By J. P. Mahaffy and J. E. Rogers. 
trated. 8vo, $2.25 ; by mail, $2.40. 


Illus- 
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THE Bronté Country: ITS TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUI- 
TIES AND HISTORY. By J, A. Erskine Stewast, L.R.C.S. 
Illustrated. 8vo, half leather, $1.60 ; by mail, $1.72. 


JAPAN AND ITS ART. By Marcus B. Huish, LL.B. 
Fully illustrated, 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.39. 


Has been republished by the Fine Art Society, with 
many additions and some improvements, from the 
Art Journal. \t is what it professes to be, a hand- 
book of the history of Japan in relation to the art of 
the people, and a critical and explanatory account of 
that artand its leading schools and methods of em- 
ployment. Mr. Huish writes sympathetically, and 
with no lack of admiration for the art craft which has 
lately been rather too much in vogue. His illustra- 
tions are numerous and excellent, and, wherever 
color was not indispensable—colors not being ad- 
mitted in the cuts—quite satisfactory. From the 
latest sources he has gathered the cream of our pre- 
sent knowledge ot the subject. He is critical, not to 
Say censorious, on recent acquisitions of the British 
Museum, and appears to desire a great enlargement 
of the collections there and at South Kensington. 
We think he overrates the importance of Japanese 
art, and we can by no means sympathize with his 
views. His ideas are our own as to the future of 
Japanese art, and he warns us against the irrepressible 
German in everything connected with the Island 
Empire. No doubt the concentrated energy of that 
great nation must be stronger than the scrambling 
and irregular efforts of a people like ours, whose will 
is swayed by every gust of temporary interest, whim, 
and prejudice. He warns us too that, if we do not 
look sharp and complete our art collections, the 
Government of Japan will forbid the export of the 
treasures we desire. Before long there will be an end 
to the production of fine things, and the study of 
Japanese virtu will become pure archzology, not 
without obligations to Mr. Huish. Atheneum, 


A THOUSAND MILES UP THE NILE. By Amelia B. 
Edwards. With upwards of seventy illustrations en- 
graved on wood by G. Pearson, after finished drawings 
executed on the spot by the author. . New edition, re- 
vised by the author. 8vo, $1.75; by mail, $1.96. 

To say that it is the narrative of a dahabeeyah 
voyage up the Nile as far as the Second Cataract, is 
only to describe a part of the book. Miss Edwards 
does, indeed, give various incidents of travel, sketches 
of native life and manners, and other matters, in a 
pleasant and lively fashion; but she does more. She 
is an Egyptologist of no small repute, and of acquire- 
ments which gave her a good rank among the pro- 
fessors of the science. She has a great deal to say, 
therefore, about the archeology of Egypt, the tombs, 
the literature of the papyri, etc. London Spectator. 


THE LAST JOURNALS OF BISHOP HANNINGTON. Be- 
ing narratives of a journey through Palestine in 1884, 
and a journey through Maisai-Land and U-Soga in 
1885. Edited by E. C. Dawson, M. A., with illustra- 
tions from the Bishop’s sketches. 12mo, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.11. 


PEN AND POWDER. By Franc B. Wilkie (Poliuto). 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

As correspondent of the New York Zimes during 
the late war, Mr. Wilkie had unusual opportunities of 
penetrating to the inner circles of events, and of meet- 
ing the heroes of the day. He was thrown naturally, 
too, with another class of men to whom scant justice 
had been done by the writers of the time—the ‘“‘ war 
correspondents’”’ of all the great newspapers of the 
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country, who followed the armies and did many deeds 
of heroism on their own account, and many also of 
reckless daring which never found a historian. Mr. 
Wilkie’s book is a charming mixture of gossip and 
fact, about his own fraternity, campaigns and generals, 
and descriptions of southern and western scenes and 
events that never before found their way into print. 
Publishers Weekly. 


FLORIDA OF To-pay. A guide for tourists and set- 
tlers. By James Wood Davidson, A.M., with maps and 
illustrations, 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

See review in this number. 


RELIGION. 


THROUGH DEATH TO LIFE. Discourses on St. Paul’s 
Great Resurrection Chapter. By Reuen Thomas, D. D. 
12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

The theme of the entire book is the resurrection of 
the dead, and the argument is based on the memorable 
passage in Corinthians in which Paul sets forth so 
plainly the doctrine which has always been recognized 
as the foundation-stone of the Christian religion. The 
book is calculated to help inquirers and to comfort 
mourners. It does not undertake to justify or to con- 
trovert any accepted view of the great theme. It 
pays most respectful regard to what others have said, 
the author’s aim being to interpret St. Paul, believing 
that thus he will render the most satisfactory service 
to all who are perplexed and distressed at the thought 
of being called to pass through ‘‘the valley of the 
shadow of death.” Boston Transcript. 


THE Story OF GENESIS. Being Part I. of the Story 
of the Bible. By Frances Younghusband, author of 
“The Story of Our Lord.” 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
67 cents. 


Jesus BrouGuT Back. Meditations on the Problem 
of Problems. An Attempt to give a Concise Statement 
of the Results of Modern Scholarship Respecting the 
Origins of Christianity, together with an Estimate of the 
Character of Jesus and His Relations to the Life of 
To-day, from the Standpoint of Appreciative Ration- 
alism. By Joseph Henry Crooker, 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 83 cents. 

This is a little book that would make a great noise 
in the world were its message a new one. Substantially 
the solution Mr. Crooker has to propose is the solution 
of “‘Robert Elsmere,” which means that it is a com- 
bination of Strauss, Renan, Matthew Arnold and (to 
name one man as authority for an idea which has 
been suggested by many)of Schenkel. The problem 
as Mr. Crooker states it is how to preserve the religion 
while denying the divine history. The Legendary 
theory, as stated by Strauss, meets all its requirements. 
It has these two recommendations; that it desolves 
the old history which has been received in the Church 
and it reconstructs it anew on a strictly rationalistic 
basis from which supernaturalism disappears, though 
Christianity as a merely ethical system remains. * * 
Mr. Crooker’s book presents, as we have already in- 
timated, no new features. It is, perhaps, in vain to 
admonish people who wish to reconstruct Christianity 
that it is quite as important to read the literary con- 
troversies and discussions that follow such publica- 
tions as Strauss’s ‘‘ Leben Jesu,’’ or Renan’s “ Life of 
Christ,” ‘‘ Supernatural Religion,” etc., as to read the 
works themselves. Mr. Crooker’s book is a repertory 
of needless illusion and uncriticised authority. His 
straw has been threshed over, in fact threshed out, 
and he is hardly aware that a flail has been struck 
into it. Independent. 
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SoME CHAPTERS ON JUDAISM AND THE SCIENCE OF 
RELIGION. By Rabbi Louis Grossmann, D,D. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail; $1.20. 

The author of this book must belong to the extreme 
left wing of Hebrew Orthodoxy. He bars out the 
supernatural with a short method and without conde- 
scending to reason at all. Religion is for him of the 
comparative and naturalistic type. ‘ Religion,’’ he 
asserts, ‘‘is no longer simply a theory, but it is a prac- 
tice. The question is not, What do you believe ? but, 
How about your life?”’ His standard of morality is 
purely practical, and we fail to discover what measure 
is provided for the practice. Prophecy is not for him 
foretelling, but only the foresight or the insight of the 
great souls andmoral geniuses of the race. Bibles 
have no inspiration and no authority. Judaism stands 
on a par with universal history bereft of its claim to a 
divine leading. Philosophically the author’s ground 
is the same as Mr. Crooker’s in the volume noticed 
above with this difference, that he proffers no critical 
account of his repudiation of the supernatural in 
Judaism, but simply drops it off-hand, and without a 
word, and while Mr. Crooker reconstructs, on his 
basis, an ethical Christianity, Rabbi Grossmann eulo- 
gizes Judaism, but falls back intoa kind of humani- 
tarian ethics. Independent. 


A SHorT LIFE OF CHRIST FOR OLD AND YOUNG. By 
Cunningham Geikie, D.D. With fifty illustrations. 
8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.77. 

This is a new book, not an abridgement, and is 
written for the multitudes, older or younger, who, 
while shrinking from a life of Christ in two volumes, 
would be very glad to read and master the amazing 
story, if presented vividly, and with adequate know- 
ledge, in a moderate compass. I have spared no 
pains to make the following pages supply, at least in 
a measure, this much-felt want. The fullest life of Our 
Lord must always remain the best for the student, 
clerical or lay; but while these have their wishes 
already applied, often both older and younger have 
hitherto been without a similiar presentation of the 
Gospel narrative, within smaller limits, more suited to 
their taste and leisure. Extract from Preface. 


BIBLE STUDIES FROM THE OLD AND NEw TESTA- 
MENTS. Covering the International Sunday-School 
Lessons for 1889. By Geo. F. Pentecost, D. D. 12mo, 
80 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 


ESSAYS AND TREATISES. 
CONCERNING MEN, AND OTHER PAPERS. By the 
author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” I2mo, 90 cents ; 
by mail, $1.00. 

The publication of Mrs. Craik’s last papers is pre- 
faced by a statement that she intended herself to pub- 
lish them along with others, which were planned, but 
never written. Essays were not Mrs. Craik’s strong 
point. In them she was always pleasing and hopeful, 
but commonplace; ideas did not come to her in 
a striking form; she had no special gift of express- 
ing them; and she was not a powerful reasoner. The 
essay put at the head of this volume is, in fact,as she 
confesses in the middle of it, chiefly concerning 
women, and in it she wavers about giving the palm to 
women, and eventually arrives at the opinion that 
both are best, easily fortified by a Tennysonian quota- 
tion. The volume contains eight papers on various 
subjects: two about men and women, two about 
working women, one about the Crystal Palace, one on 
“our island sports,”’ and two about the stage. On the 
first page of the book she wrote truly enough that she 
was ‘‘conscious of having lived, in a sense, out of the 
world—a quiet, happy domestic existence.”” That 
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supplies the whole criticism of her work as an essayist. 
She chose subjects which were not suited to her train 
of thought. The ripe experience of an exceedingly 
kind and warm-hearted disposition, added to consider- 
able gifts, made her an excellent writer of stories of a 
wholesome and encouraging tone. Her essays at- 
tracted attention, but she will be remembered as a 
story-teller. Atheneum. 


THE COMING OF THE FRIARS, AND OTHER HISTORICAL 
Essays. By the Rev. Augustus Jessopp, D. D., author 
of “ Arcady: For Better for Worse,” etc. 12mo, $1.35; 
by mail, $1.50. 

Originally published in the Mineteenth Century. 
They are elegant in style, picturesque in the arrange- 
ment of details, and noticeable for exact learning con- 
cerning the social and religious life of medizeval times. 
In addition to the title story we can commend “ Village 
Life in Norfolk Six Hundred Years Ago,”’ “‘ Daily Life 
in a Medizval Convent,” and ‘‘ The Black Death in 
East Anglia,” as papers of great interest and value. 

N. Y. Sun. 


THE SOUL OF THE FAR East. By Percival Lowell. 


I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

A thoughtful review of the individuality, family life, 
language, art, religion, and imagination of the people 
of Eastern Asia, Japan, and Corea. Mr, Lowellspent 
several years in the East and is well qualified to write 
on the subject. He will be remembered as the author 
of ‘“‘Chéson.”’ His deductions on the present are 
summed up in a closing paragraph: ‘If these people 
continue in their old course, their earthly career is 
closed. Just as surely as morning passes into after- 
noon, so surely are these races of the far east, if 
unchanged, destined to disappear before the advanc- 
ing nations of the west.”’ Publisher's Weekly. 


POETRY. 


MAURINE AND- OTHER POEMS. By Ella Wheeler. 
New edition. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


ViRGIL’s AENEID. The first six books, Translated 
into English Rhyme. By Henry Hamilton, 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Mr. Hamilton ends with the sixth book at the point 
where the wanderings of the hero end and the epic 
takes the new turn which has been held to denote on 
Virgil’s part something like a transition from the 
Odyssey to the Iliad for a model. Mr. Hamilton 
does not agree with Dr. Crane that there is still hope 
for English hexameter, but adopts for his line the 
English heroic rhymed pentameter, varying, however, 
into octosyllabic iambics in the translation of verses 
supposed to be recited or spoken by other actors in 
the epic. This, we believe, is a novelty in the trans- 
lation of the Atneid, though it has been tried for other 
poems. Much is to be said for it, especially that it 
preserves the dramatic impression and is about the 
only means we have in English of incorporating in 
the poem the subtle shades which, in the original, 
mark the change of speaker. Mr. Hamilton’s work 
is musical‘and scholarly. His lines move on with 
poetic force and passion, and carry the reader with 
them. Independent. 


TANCRED'S DAUGHTER, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Charles G. Blanden. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 65 
cents. 

The story of Costanza, the daughter of Salerno’s 
peevish, jealous, cruel king, occupies twenty-eight 
pages. The remainder is devoted to short poems on 
many subjects that appeal to lyric poets, 

i Publishers’ Weekly. 
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GRANDMA’S MEMORIES. By Mary D. Brine, author 
of **Grandma’s Attic Treasures.’’ Illustrated. 4to, 
$1,40; by mail, $1.50; Japanese calf, $1.85, by mail, 
$1.97. 

Is an unaffected, tender little poem, replete with 
pictures of happy domestic life. Some of the illu- 
strations by Walter Paget are charming. WV. Y. Sun. 
BERTRAM, THE PRINCE. An idyl. 16mo, 30 cents; 

by mail, 33 cents. 

Presents a poem of about four hundred lines. Its 
form is a fluent and musical blank verse, and it 
details the story of the twin sons of a poor fisher- 
man— 


* So like each other were they that no eye, 
‘Not ev’n their mother’s, could mark each from each.” 


And when the king, lacking an heir, sent his messen- 
ger to seek out a child for his adoption, destiny placed 
one of these little lads in the way, and so one brother 
became a prince while the other remained in the 
fisher’s hut with his mother. Presently came a day 
when the Prince was swimming and would have been 
drowned but for the brave buffets of the hardy brother 
who sprang into the waves and saved him. Then 
they agreed to change places. Ida, a high-born 
damsel, was betrothed to one, and Lulu, a barefoot 
maiden, to the other. But, though loyal in their love 
and sharing the secret of the exchanged positions, a 
feeling of discontent sprang up. The pseudo prince 
longed for the salt spray and freedom; the other, 
Bertram, yearned for the softness of the Court. And 
thus we come to the moral, seeing— 


‘* How nature’s self takes shape from days and years.” 


Many a portly volume has been written to convey a 
lesson of far less moment than that embodied in this 
poem, and though the author has preferred to remain 
anonymous, his work shows much of the delicacy 
and skill of the trained hand, as in such passages as 
this: 
“«O, my heart 
Starts, like an antelope I once beheld 
By mountain lake-side, when the rippling wind 
Made terror of its own uncertain form.” 
American. 


THE PoEMS OF EMMA LAzaArRus. In two volumes. 
Vol. I, Narrative, Lyric, and Dramatic. Vol. II, 
Jewish poems; Translations, 12mo, $1.90; by mail, 


$2.08. 


See review in this number. 


VAGROM VERSE. By Charles Henry Webb (John 
Paul). 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 81 cents; parchment, 
75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 

The collection as a whole has considerable poetical 
merit, and now and again we strike a little piece like 
this, entitled ‘‘Wind Bound,” which has the right 
touch: 

*¢ Oh, the wind blows north, 
And the wind blows south— 
Would a man dare kiss 
His love on the mouth ? 


“ But the wind now east, 
And the wind now west— 
She wears a dagger 
Under her vest! 


“ Yes, maids have their moods— 
But a man may try; 
Blow the wind as it will, 
He can only die.” 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 
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FROM QUEENS’ GARDENS. Selected poems of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, Jean Ingelow, Adelaide A. 
Procter, Christina Rossetti, and others. Gathered by 
Rose Porter. 16mo, 90 cents; Ly mail, 98 cents. 


FORWARD FOREVER! A response to Lord Tenny- 
son’s “ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After,’ “‘ Heaven 
on Earth,” and other poems, By William J. Shaw. 
16mo, paper, 25 cents. 


By E. Nesbit, author of ‘ Lays 
I2mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.29. 


LEAVES OF LIFE. 
and Legends. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. Vol. 
VIII. The Ring and Book, Vol. I. New edition. 
16mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.19. 


REBEL RHYMES AND OTHER Poems. By Elizabeth 
J. Hereford. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 81 cents. 

No sympathy with the evidently genuine sentiment 
in the verses should blind the reviewer to their rag- 
gedness of edge, suggesting some of the recent speci- 
mens of modern-antique press work, Asis common with 
many Southern writers, a great deal of hero-worship 
is embodied in her strains. Stonewall Jackson, Gen. 
A. S. Johnson, Father Ryan, the poet-priest; ‘‘ Mrs. 
General Cabell,” and others, are sung in poems of 
varying merit. The author shows feeling for the 
external beauties of her nativeland, as well as for the 
tragedy of a war of which the scars are healed, not 
hidden yet. Critic. 


THE LEGEND OF PSYCHE, AND OTHER VERSES. By 
Carrie Warner Morehouse, 16mo, paper, 75 cents; by 
mail, 81 cents. 

Will appeal to many by their easy and graceful 
style and simplicity of thought. They are gotten up 
in an exquisitely dainty form by a young publisher 
who seems determined to set for himself a high stan- 
dard of artistic excellence. American Bookseller. 


THE APOSTLE OF BuRMA. A missionary epic. In 
commemoration of the centennial of the birth of Adoni- 
ram Judson. By William. C. Richards. With portrait. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 


This is a poem which contains many lines and pas- 
sages so strong, sweet and genuine that the volume 
is raised far above the level of the average memorial 
poem. It is most beautifully prepared by the pub- 
lishers. American Bookseller. 


PROSE FICTION. 


AN ERRAND GIRL: A ROMANCE OF NEW YORK 
LirE. By Evelyn Kimball Johnson. 12mo, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.13. 


For FAITH AND FREEDOM. By Walter Besant. 
Illustrated. Franklin Square Library. 8vo, paper, 40 
cents ; by mail, 41 cents. 

Mr. Besant is next to nothing if he is not a skillful 
plot-weaver, and the great merit of this particular 
story is in the skillful recital of a succession of inci- 
dents which have a dramatic relation to each other 
and which lead up to a logical conclusion. . The story 
relates to the Monmouth rebellion, and what the author 
has attempted is to give us a glimpse behind the 
scenes, and, by so doing, offer a pen-picture of an in- 
teresting and important period in English history. 
Mr. Besant is not the greatest of English historical 
novelists, but, within his limitations, he is not merely 
an entertaining but is an instructive writer, and there 
is plenty of good entertainment in “For Faith and 
Freedom,” while the historical features of it may 
fairly be regarded as sufficient for all reasonable 
requirements. Philadelphia Telegraph. 
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ONE OF THE “ Forty.” (L’IMMORTEL.) By Alphonse 
Daudet. 12mo, paper, 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents. 


See review in September number. 


UNDER THE MAGNOLIAS. By Lyman W. Denton, 
M.D. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

A somewhat rambling narrative of the experience 
of a northern family who went south to live. The aim 
of the author is to show up the ignorance and degra- 
dation of the southern negro. He finds in the igno- 
rant negro vote south as great an element of danger 
as in the ignorant foreign vote north. He urges in 
both cases some sort of suffrage reform. 

Publishers Weekly. 


JANE Eyre. An autobiography. By Currer Bell. 
New edition. 16mo, half cloth, 40 cents; by mail, 47 
cents; half leather, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 


A marvel of small but legible type, admirably 
suited, from its convenient size, for the top-coat 
pocket. London Spectator. 


CHRYSTAL, JACK & Co., AND DELTA BIxBy. Two 
stories. By Kirk Munroe. Illustrated. 16mo, 75 cents ; 
by mail, 86 cents, 


A runaway accident deprived the Carys of their 
father and sadly injured Chrystal, the elder sister, who 
supplied a mother’s place to her brother Jack and three 
younger children. They form a firm under the title- 
name, for the sale of wild flowers, and through the 
kindness of a little old gentleman and the ladies of 
the flower mission, the little family at length sees 
happy days. “ Delta Bixby”’ is the fourth child of a 
student of Greek, who named his children by the let- 
ters of the Greek alphabet. He desires to see the 
world, and his father allows him to go from home. 
His adventures on sea and land make the story. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE WORKING TEN OF THE KING'S DAUGHTERS. By 
Elizabeth Greenleaf. 16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 45 
cents, 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE WIGHT. A romance of 
Carisbrooke Castle in 1488, By Frank Cowper, M. A. 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

Describes life in the Isle of Wight during the 
Renaissance, when there was great danger and dis- 
comfort owing to the constantly threatened invasions 
of the French and their many actual occupations of 
the island. Sir Edward Woodville, the hero, serves 
the author as an example of the medieval knight, 
and he aims to interest both young and old in a noble 
life set off against the glamours of those ancient days 
of chivalry. He has consulted authorities and gives 
an accurate picture of the times, although inventing 
some incidents in the career of his hero. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Last CHANCE JUNCTION. A story of the far, far 
West. By the author of ‘Cape Cod Folks.” 12mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.01. 


BLvuE LIGHTS; OR, HoT WORK IN THE SOUDAN. A 
tale of soldier life in several of its phases. By R. M. 
Ballantyne. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.00; by matl, $1.15. 


Esop’s FABLES. Chiefly from the original sources, by 
the Rev. Thomas James,M.A. With more than one 
hundred illustrations. Designed by John Tenniel. 
Knickerbocker Nuggets Series. 32mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, 95 cents. 
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A CurisTMAS Posy. By Mrs. Molesworth. With illus- 
trations by Walter Crane. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
99 cents. 

These stories are intended for rather young people, 
and are conspicuous for their delicacy, their refine- 
ment, and a certain absence of moralizing. The 
great trouble with most juveniles is that they preach 
too much, that they bring moral pressure to bear, and 
that they exaggerate duty. An average child is 
naturally dutiful and quite willing to beled. It is the 
leader that is usually at fault. Mrs. Molesworth’s 
books are cheery, wholesome, and particularly well 
adapted to refined life. It is safe to add that Mrs. 
Molesworth is the best English prose writer for chil- 
dren, just as Mr. Weatherley is probably their best 
poet. A new volume from Mrs. Molesworthis always 
a feast. Boston Beacon. 


UNDER FALsE CoLours. By Sarah Doudney. With 
12 full page illustrations by G. G, Kilburne. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.67. 


Brypa. A story of the Indian Mutiny. By Mrs. E. 
M. Field. Illustrated by A. Forestier. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.02. 


THIS WICKED WoRLD. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 
16mo, 35 cents; by mail, 42 cents. Lippincott’s series 
of Select Novels. Paper,18 cents; by mail, 19 cents. 

This story apppears to be founded on the assump- 
tion that human nature is more painfully weak than 
absolutely wicked,and it demonstrates how this can 
be the cause of as much unhappiness and lead as 
surely to disaster as a more positive form of wicked- 
ness. This is the theme of the plot which Mrs. 

Cameron has developed in her usual skillful manner, 

and has brought to a conclusion that is at once natu- 

ral and artistic. But as regards her characters, those 
that are supposed to illustrate the wickedness of the 
world are types of some of the most contemptible of 
the whole human family, vanity being the ruling 
spirit, and leading to terrible cousequences. Far bet- 
ter, and we think, as types truer to nature, are Lady 

Arthur Millbanke and Vere Sherwood, who redeem 

the otherwise somewhat monotonously weak natures 

from rendering the story tedious. As a matter of fact 
we prefer the villainy of a character like that of Dr. 

Gabriel Fairgrave to the wretchedly negative weak- 

ness manifested by Marcus Cunningham and Mrs, 

Bertram. The former with his selfishness and over- 

weening ambition, and the latter with her vanity bring 

trouble on those surrounding them. 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITION OF MEN. An impossible 
story. By Walter Besant. New Edition. Illustrated, 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.05. 


A FAIR EMIGRANT. By Rosa Mulholland. 
60 cents; by mail, 69 cents. 


I2mo, 


The story of a young girl, Bawn Desmond, whose 
love for a dead father, and her desire to clear his good 
name of an unmerited suspicion, lead her into many 
remarkable experiences. Arthur Desmond was an 
Irish gentleman, who settled in Minnesota in its early 
days, and made a fortune. ‘ Bawn” was his only 
child, and he did not hide from her, as she grew to be 
a woman, that there was a blight upon his life. After 
his death his papers tell her of a murder he is accused 
of and of which he swears he is innocent. Under an 
assumed name and as a poor woman she goes back 
to Ireland, and lives among her father's people, suc- 
ceeding finally in proving his innocence. 

Publishers’ Weekly 
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A romance of the Second 
I2mo, 


THE SON OF A STAR. 
Century. By Benjamin Ward Richardson. 
$1.20; by mail, $1.33. 

Dr. Richardson’s romance is an essay in a field 
wherein there are few successes scored—that of 
writing a story with the scene laid in antique times, 
necessarily remote from the knowledge and thought 
of the great majority of readers, and thus requiring 
the combination of exceptional literary power to 
overcome this initial difficulty in arousing interest, 
with considerable scholarship to avoid the many pit- 
falls awaiting the unwary, and to give correct local 
color throughout. But Dr. Richardson, in essaying 
to tell the story of the Jewish rising under Bar-Cochab 
in Hadrian’s time, has not brought the necessary 
qualifications to the task. Despite several isolated 
passages which display some descriptive and imagi- 
native power, the story asa whole is crudely con- 
ceived and awkwardly planned, having little cohe- 
rence of plot or regularity of movement. * * * 
Even where the main lines of the actual history lend 
themselves aptly to romance, they have been aban- 
doned for mere inventions, of which the two most 
extravagant are that a Jewish girl masquerades for a 
considerable time in male attire as Antinous at the 
court of Hadrian, and that Bar-Cochab, instead of 
being slain in the storming of Bether, escapes to 
Juverna (Ireland), there to marry a lovely Irish lady 
and to found a new dynasty. In short, the book is a 
disastrous failure; and it is matter of regret that one 
whose record is so distinguished in another field of 
intellectual activity should have set himself to attempt 
an undertaking alien to his powers and acquirements. 

London Academy. 


THE SECRET OF FONTAINE-LA-CROIX. By Margaret 
Field. 12mo,6o0 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 

All who have read the book are impressed bya 
certain resemblance it bears to “‘ Jane Eyre’’—not 
that it is like that novel in treatment, or that it imitates 
it, or that it equals it in brilliancy, but there is a simi- 
larity in some of the main features of the two plots. 
Anne Heriot, like Jane Eyre, is a governess, not hand- 
some in person, but with winning charm of manner ; 
the master of the house becomes enamored of her, 
but there is an obstacle to their union; and the story 
culminates in a startling dramatic situation—a situa- 
tion that may seem extravagant to some readers, but 
which really is not more so than the intercepted mar- 
riage, the maniac wife, and the burning mansion of 
‘Jane Eyre.”” The “secret” is intense, and possibly 
overwrought, but there are very charming pictures of 
chateau-life in France (in which country most of the 
action takes place), the characters are drawn with a 
vividness that makes the reader believe in them, and 
there are happily introduced intellectual elements— 
for the story is not wholly apart from the theological 
controversies now so current in fiction—which are 
illustrated by the devout Catholicism of the old 
countess, the scepticism of the young count, and the 
Anglican convictions of the heroine. ‘‘ The Secret 
of Fontaine-la-Croix,” if not great, is certainly a 
notable novel—but who is the unknown author? If 
this is her first book, she is destined to take a high 
place among the novelists of the day. 

Boston Transcript. 


FLORENCE FABLES. By William J. Florence (Come- 
dian). 12mo, paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 47 cents. 

The first fable tells of the sudden death of Tonio 
Vitali, a rich Italian merchant, and of the conclusive 
evidence which points to his own wife and his old 
friend, Dr. Scaroni,.as the murderers, The other 
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stories are: ‘‘ Tellie’s Grave,” ‘‘Fragelda’s Gift,” 
‘‘Snake Poison,”’ ‘‘The Log of the Zuyder‘Zee,” 
“‘ Bertha Klein,” ‘‘ Santa Rosa,”’ ‘‘ The Priest’s Story,” 
‘*Tennessee Tom,” ‘Ernest Conti,’”’ ‘‘ Dead-Shot 
Dan,” ‘“‘ In Mid-Ocean,” ‘‘ The Dead River,” ‘ Sau- 
celito,”’ ‘‘ The Curtain-Man,” and ‘“‘ Christmas at the 
Convent.” A portrait of the author has been added 
to the volume. Book Chai. 


THE SERPENT TEMPTED He|r. By Saqui Smith. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

Is a stirring story of Scotch factory life. It has a 
strong plot, is well written, tull of telling situations and 
incidents, and keeps up the interest to the last. It is 
sensational; butthe moral lesson it teaches is sound, 
and it will probably have a wide popularity. 

American Bookseller. 


REFERENCE. 


AN ALMANACK FOR THE YEAR OF OuR LorbD, 1889. 
By Joseph Whittaker, F. S. A. Containing an account 
of the astronomical and other phenomena. A large 
amount of information respecting the Government, Fi- 
nances, Population, Commerce, and general statistics of 
the British Empire, etc, 8vo, 80 cents ; by mail, 94 cents; 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 49 cents. 


A NEw ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OFTHE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Prepared upon the basis of the latest edi- 
tion of the unabridged dictionary of Joseph E. Worces- 
ter, LL. D. LIllustrated. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.71. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by 
Leslie Stephen. Vol. XVII. Edward—Erskine. 8vo, 
$3.00 by mail, $3.26. 

The Rev. William Hunt writes on Edward L., 
Edward III., and Edward the Black Prince; Prof. 
Tout on Edward II.; Mr. J. Gairdner on Edward IV.., 
Edward V., Elizabeth Wydeville, and Elizabeth of 
York; Mr. Sidney L. Lee on Edward VI. and Lord 
Keeper Egerton; the Rev. J. W. Ebsworth on Pierce 
Egan, the creator of Tom and Jerry; Mr. S. Rawson 
Gardiner on Sir John Eliot; Mr. H. R. Tedder on 
John Eliot, ‘‘the Indian Apostle ;’’ the Rev. Dr. Jes- 
sopp on Queen Elizabeth; Prof. A. W. Ward on 
Elizabeth the Electress-Palatine; Sir Alexander 
Arbuthnot on Sir Walter Elliot; Mr. Francis Watt on 
Ebenezer Elliott; Mr. Richard Garnett on Sir Henry 
Ellis; Mr. Joseph Knight on the actors Elliston and 
Elton; Prof. Laughton on G. K. Elphinstone, Lord 
Keith; Mr. H.G. Keene on SirHerbert Edwardes and 
Mountstuart Elphinstone; the Rev. Alexander (sordon 
on Thomas Emlyn, the first Unitarian minister; Mr. 
H. Morse Stephens on Robert Emmett; Mr. Gordon 
Goodwin on Governor Endecott; Mr. G. F. Russell 
Barker on Henry Erskine; and Mr. J. A, Hamilton 
on Lord Chancellor Erskine. Atheneum. 


Annuaire Généalogique, 
18mo, $2.50; by 


ALMANACH DE GOTHA. 
Diplomatique et Statistique, 1889. 
mail, $2.60. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MASTERPIECES OF POPE, A:soP, MILTON, GOLDSMITH 
AND COLERIDGE, Illustrated. 12mo, go cents; by mail, 
$1.o1. 


CAPITAL: A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF CAPITALIST 
PropucTion. By Karl Marx. Translated from the 
third German edition, by Samuel Moore and Edward 
Aveling. Edited by Frederick Engels 8vo, $2.25; 
by mail, $2.56. 
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GLIMPSES OF GREAT FIELDS. By Rev.J.A.Hall, A.M. THE Boy’s Own Book oF INDOOR GAMES AND RE- 


I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

The title of this volume, although suggestive, fails 
to convey an idea of its character and importance. 
The German philosopher Schelling, once declared 
his belief that ‘a thoroughly rational perception of a 
personal being as the author and ruler of the world 
would be the ultimate fruit of a thorough and compre- 
hensive speculation.”” The author indorses this belief, 
and the present volume presents the train of reasoning 
by which he has arrived at that conclusion. It is 
clear and cogent, and its careful reading cannot fail 
to impress, if not to convince, those readers who have 
been in doubt upon this point. The work consists of 
five chapters, or divisions, each carefully treated and 
considered, following each other in consecutive order, 
and welding a chain of argument which will be very 
difficult to break. The first is devoted to Force. * * * 
In the second chapter he deals with the phenomena 
of Mind, and with the materialistic theory, the weak- 
ness of which he exposes. * * * Inthe three chapters 
which follow, and which have for their special sub- 
jects, “Life,” “The Brain” and ‘ The Spiritual 


Body,” the argument is carried clearly and logically ° 


to the end, leaving no point uncovered and no so- 
called scientific objection unanswered. The author’s 
style is remarkably simple and direct, and the work is 
wholly free from dogmatism or assumption. 

Boston Transcript. 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. By James Bryce. 
In two volumes. Vol. I., The National Government— 
The State Governments—The Party System. Vol. II., 
The Party System—Public Opinion—lIllustrations and 
Reflections—Social Institutions. 8vo, $5.40; by mail, 
$5.74. 

See review in this number. 


THE FRAGMENTS OF THE WORK OF HERACLITUS OF 
EpHEsUs ON Nature. Translated from the Greek 
Text of Bywater. With an introduction, historical and 
critical. By G. T. W. Patrick, Ph. D. 8vo, 80 cents ; 
by mail, 89 cents. 

The translator is Professor of Philosophy in the State 
University of Iowa. So much has been written about 
the great philosopher who defined his system of life 
at Ephesus about 500 B.c. by such distinguished 
critics as Schleiermacher, Casselle. Zeller, Teichmuller, 

* Schuster, etc., that the translator apologizes for adding 
still to the many volumes of conflicting opinions. 

Heraclitus is the Greek thinker most in accord with 

the thought of our century. Mr. Bywater, an acute 

English scholar of Oxford, made a complete edition 

of the Fragments of Heraclitus in 1877, from which 

the present writer translates. Publishers’ Weekly. 


LaupEs Domini. A selection of spiritual songs, 
ancient and modern, for the Sunday-schoo]. Edited by 
Charles Seymour Robinson. Oblong 8vo 35 cents. 


A very excellent work of its class. It contains 356 
hymns, with accompanying tunes, a great number of 
which are used in the service of every Protestant 
communion. The music is likewise invariably appro- 
priate, and much of it is widely known and sung in 
churches and Sunday-schools. N.Y. Sun. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF WaR. With the Army of the 
Potomac. Letters from the headquarters of the United 
States Sanitary Commission, during the Peninsular 
Campaign in Virginia, in 1862. By Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley, With portraits. 8vo, $2.00; by mail, 
$2.15. 
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CREATIONS. A popular encyclopzedia for boys. By Dr. 
Gordon Stables, R. N., C. Stansfield Hicks, J. N. Mas- 
kelyne, Rev. Harry Jones, M.A., Dr. Stradling, Cap- 
tain Crawley, Rev. A. N. Malan, M. A., F. G.S., and 
many others. Edited by G. A. Hutchinson. With 
over 700 illustrations. New edition, 8vo, $1.15; by 
mail, $1.43. 


THE GIRL’S Own INDOOR BooK. Containing practical 
help to girls on all matters relating to their -material 
comfort and moral well-being. Edited by Charles 
Peters. With over 150 illustrations. New edition. 
8vo, $1.15; by mail, $1.43. 

This large and profusely illustrated volume of over 
five hundred pages will meet with a warm welcome at 
the hands of those for whom it is specially intended. 
It is a reprint from the London edition, which has had 
an enormous sale, and includes a vast amount of 
information which young ladies with leisure can turn 
to account. The introduction is by the author of that 
popular work, ‘‘ How to be Happy, Though Married.” 
There are chapters, illustrated, on needlework of 
every kind; vocal and instrumental music; painting 
on china, satin and silk; recreation and etiquette ; 
cooking ; engraving ; bookkeeping, and various other 
subjects. The volume is well printed and handsomely 
bound. Boston Transcript. 


RAILROADS: THEIR ORIGIN AND PROBLEMS. By 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr. (Revised edition, with 
appendix.) 12mo, 90 cents; by mail $1.00. 


FURTHER REMINISCENCES. By W. P. Frith, R.A. 
With portrait. 8vo, $4.80; by mail, $5.04. 


A MANUAL OF DECORATIVE COMPOSITION. For de- 
signers, decorators, architects, and industrial artists. By 
Henri Mayeux. Translated by J. Gonino, Illustrated 
with nearly 300 engravings, I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.22. 


LIEBER’S UNIVERSAL TELEGRAPH CIPHER. Adapted 
to the use of bankers, stock brokers, merchandise 
brokers, importers and merchants. By B. Franklin Lieber 
New edition, 8vo, $10.00. 

This edition of Lieber’s ‘‘ Universal Telegraphic 
Cipher,” first published in 1883, has been considerably 
enlarged, the publishers now claiming that it is ‘‘ the 
most concise and complete telegraphic cipher yet 
issued.” Alphabetical arrangement has been strictly 
adhered to of words taken from Webster's “Unabridged 
Dictionary ;’’ no word of less than four or more than 
ten letters has been employed. Many words similar 
to other words, and words generally occurring in com- 
mercial phrases have been omitted, thus reducing the 
liability to error in transmission. To facilitate refer- 
ence, great careand attention has been bestowed upon 
classification ; in the most important cases the same 
phrases are repeated under different heading, so as to 
assist in finding them. fublishers’ Weekly. 





CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


151 Discourses on Satire and on Epic Poetry. John Dryden. 9g cents; 
by mail, ro cents. 

152 Plutarch’s Lives of Romulus, Cimon, Lucullus, and Lycurgus. 9 
cents; by mail, 10 cents. 

153 The Amber Witch. 9 cents; by mail, 10 cents. 

154 Cymbeline. Wm. Shakespeare. 9 cents; by mail, 10 cents. 

155 Holy Living. Vol. 1. Jeremy Taylor, D.D. 9g cents; by mail, 
zo cents. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY: 
The Son of a Star. 

DEARBORN PUBLISHING COMPANY: 
Thinks by Bill Nye. 

LEE AND SHEPARD: 
The Apostle of Burma 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS : 
Bertram the Prince. 
Virgil’s Aneid. 
Esop’s Fables. 


Business, 
The Pocket Gazetteer of the World. 


FOWLER AND WELLS: 

Masterpieces of Pope, AZsop, Milton, Coleridge and Goldsmith. 
FUNK AND WAGNALLS: 

Under the Magnolias. 


E P. DUTTON AND COMPANY: 
Grandma’s Memories. 

DANVILLE “ NORMAL PUBLISHING HOUSE”: 
Easy Experiments in Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY: 


Cressy, by Bret Harte. 

Progressive Housekeeping, by CaPherine Owen 

History of Woodstock, Vermont, by Henry S, Dana. 

The Butterflies of North America, by W. H. Edwards, third 
series 


A White Umbrella in Mexico, by F. Hopkinson Smith. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS: 


Story of Mexico, by Susan Hale. 

Story of Pheenicia, by Canon Rawlinson. 
Washington, by Charles Burr Todd. 
Boston, by Arthur Gilman. 


BELFORD, CLARKE AND COMPANY : 
Janus, by Edward Irenzus Stevenson. 


CASSELL AND COMPANY: 
A Latin Quarter Courtship, by Sidney Luska. 


=We hear from England of the death of Sir 
Frederick Pollock, who so recently told the story of 
his life in his ‘‘ Reminiscences.”” He retired from his 
office of Master in the Court of Exchequer and Queen’s 
Remembrancer two years ago. In 1854 he madea 
blank-verse line-for-line translation of Dante, and he 
leaves behind him one of the most complete Dante 
libraries in England. 


=J, O. Halliwell Phillips, F. R. S., died in London 
January 4th, aged sixty-nine. He was chiefly known 
as a Shakespearian biographer, and was mainly instru- 
mental in 1863 in the purchase of the poet's estate of 
New Place for the Corporation of Stratford-on-Avon, 
and in the formation of the Shakespeare Museum of 
thattown. His principal works are, ‘A Life of Shake- 
speare,”’ “‘ Letters of the Kings of England,” ‘‘ Nursery 
Rhymes of England,” and “ Early History of Free- 
masonry.” The crowning labor of his life, com- 
pleted in 1865, was an edition of Shakespeare in six- 
teen volumes. 
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=Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., are about to 
follow Mr. Besant’s “ Eulogy of Richard Jefferies ” 
with a volume of Jefferies’s uncollected papers under 
the apt title of ‘‘ Field and Hedgerow,” in which will 
appear the latest essays of the Englishman who best 
continued the tradition of White of Selborne. 


=Messieurs Erckmann and Chatrian have,—as 
they richly deserve,—comfortable fortunes made out’ 
of their literary work. The two were schoolfellows, 
and are now each about seventy years old. Erckmann 
is blue-eyed and pink-cheeked; Chatrian is a little 
curly-haired, blue-eyed man, with a ‘‘ bumpy” fore- 
head. They are engaged, the reading world will be 
glad to know, after a long silence, upon a new novel. 

= On January 15th, the J. B. Lippincott Company 
issued the first number of a new Monthly Magazine 
of a purely literary character, entitled Foet-Lore. 
It is devoted to the study of Shakespeare, Browning, 
and the comparative study of Literature, and is con- 
ducted by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. Dr. 
Daniel G. Brinton is the main contributor to this 
number, -which contains, besides his paper on 
“Facettes of Love,” from Browning, the music of a 
new setting of Desdemona’s ‘ Willow Song,” an 
account of Irving’s ‘‘Macbeth,” and a full report of the 
Philadelphia Browning Society. 
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WM. D. DUTTON & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1821, 
11145 CHESTNUT STREET. 


THE 


HARDMAN 
PIANO 


iS NOW UNIVERSALLY RECOGNIZED AS 


The Best Upright Piano Manufactured. 


It contains the New Patent Metal Key Support and the New Patent Harp 
Stop. It is of Phenomenal Durability, and is sold at Honest Prices. It is 
used and recommended by thousands of the best ard most cultivated people 


in Philadelphia, including nearly all of the leading teachers, organists, 
singers, and players. 





orstords 


Acid Phosphate. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E, N. HORSFORD. 


ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR Dyspepsia, NERVOUSNESS, EXHAUS- 

Descriptive Pamphlet TION, HEADACHE, TIRED BRAIN, AND ALL DISEASES ARISING 
Free. FROM INDIGESTION AND NERVE EXHAUSTION. 

This is not a compounded “ patent medicine,’’ but a preparation of 


the phosphates and phosphoric acid in the form required by the 
system. 


’ It aids digestion without injury, and is a beneficial food and tonic for 
Beware of Substitutes the brain and nerves. 
and Imitations. 


It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only, and agrees with 
such stimulants as are necessary to take. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


_ Be sure the word ‘‘ Horsford’s’’ is printed on the 
CAUTION: label. All others are spurious. Never sold in bulk. 
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Beautiful 
Pictures 


FOR 


Bridal Gifts 


Of the Best Character and Home Decoration. 


Among the Choice Novelties are: Millais’ ‘ LI- 
LACS,” Companion to his ‘‘FOR THE SQUIRE,” 
“‘LETTY,” an exquisite Companion to ‘‘ CYNTHIA.” 
So well known and widely circulated. First Grades 
of the Above Only. 


The Superb Classic Work of SIR FREDERICK 
LEIGHTON’S 


“THE DAPHNEPHORIA.” 


Just Ready. 


A PHOTO-GRAVURE of the highest class—of this FESTIVAL 
in honor of Apollo, by the Beotians. 


Millais’ “ OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY” —a fine Etch- 
ing, companion to the “‘ CHILL OCTOBER.” 


‘“* THE FOUR SEASONS,” upright tall Etchings by Aibon. 
“ THE FAVORED SWAIN,” by Morgan. 
A pair ot new SLOCOMERS. 


KENILWORTH CASTLE. 


The first Etching of this favorite spot of Song and Story. 


SPORTING PICTURES. 


We have at all times a large and full stock, including FOX HUNT- 
ING and STEEPLE CHASING;; Portraits of celebrated winners and 
jockeys, four-in-hands, tandems, etc, 


Among the most recent arrivals are portraits of GEORGE FORD- 
HAM and the “ celebrated feat of COUNT SANDORF.” 


STAGING SUBJECTS of all kinds. 


Portrait of Miss Louisa May Alcott. 


Admirers of this lady and her works will enjoy a Bust of her, 
Modeled by Ricketson, of Boston. Just received. 
Eugene de Blaas’ 
Latest Work, 
“ THE CARNIVAL AT VENICE,” 
“ A NOVEMBER AFTERNOON.” 
Fine Etching by James E. Grace. 
Marcus Stone’s Important Subject 
“IN LOVE,” 
“GOSSIP AT THE WELL,” 
“ BIRDS FOR SALE,” “A BRANCH OF SPRING,” 
A pair of fac-similes. 
“ THE OLD HOMESTEAD,” L. K. Harlow, 
and a number of other fine new 
ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
FAC-SIMILES, ETC. 
Novel and Beautiful Picture Frames, Card and Cabinet Frames 
in the Greatest Variety and Profusion, 
Beautiful PORTES and STANDS 
for any number of Photographs, 
All the ‘‘ ROGERS’ GROUPS.” 


James S. Earle & Sons 


No. 816 Chestnut Street. 





| interest and instruction. 
| delivers the course, is well known here in Boston both as author and 
| lecturer, and his reputation as a gallant officer in the Civil War, and 
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January Books. 


Steadfast. 


By Rose TERRY COOKE, author of ‘‘The Sphinx’s 
Children,” ‘‘Somebody’s Neighbors,’’ ‘‘The Dea- 
con’s Week,” etc. I vol. I2mo. $1.50, 

“This story is one of Mrs. Cooke’s masterpieces. Just at this time, 
in the excitement of discussion brought about by ‘ Robert Elsemere’ 
and ‘John Ward, Preacher’, I think ‘Steadfast,’ with its treatment of 
the old Orthodox question in the old days, backed as it is by history, 
will come in on the tide of interest, with a new flavor, which must lead 
on to popularity.”—Nora Perry, 


Great Captains. 


By Col. THEODORE AYRAULT DopGE, U.S.A. A 
series of six lectures, delivered before the Lowell 
Institute, Boston, in 1889. 1 vol. 8vo. With 21 
maps and battle-plans. $2.00. 
“The present course of Lectures before the Lowell institute has a 
certain timeliness from its general relations to those military subjects 


| which have lately been exploited in the magazines, and it has a larger 
| significance from its dealings with the great commanders of history 
| whose strategy has developed the art of war as it is now practised: 
| The six lectures are devoted to ‘Great Captains, —-ALEXANDER, 
| HANNIBAL, CAESAR, GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, FREDERICK, 


NAPOLEON, and the record of their achievements and the analysis 
of what each of them contributed to military science will be full of 
Colonel Theodore A. Dodge, U. S. A., who 


his agreeable style, will insure him large audiences. It is not generally 
known that he has been a comprehensive and profound student of the 
art of war as illustrated in the careers of the great captains of history, 


| but I apprehend that no man in this country has laid a broader or 


deeper foundation for his treatment of this interesting theme.”— 


Taverner, in Boston Post. 


Ancient and Modern Light-Houses. 


By Major D. P. Heap, Corps of Engineers,U.S.A. 
1 vol. Square 8vo. With 33 full and double- 
page plates and 70 text illustrations. $5.00 


An interesting scientific and historical treatise, exclusively consider- 
ing this important theme. Indispensible to all Architects. 

Ancient Light-Houses—Eddystone—Bell Rock—Skerryvore—Other 
Light-houses with Submarine Foundations—Minot’s Ledge—Spectacle 
Reef—Tillamook Rock—Northwest Seal Rock—Light-Houses of the 
Atlantic Coast of the United States—Rothersand Light Tower—Four- 
teen-Foot Bank Light-House, Delaware Bay—Skeleton Iron Light- 
Houses—Characteristics of Light-Houses—Isle of May Light-House 
—Miscellaneous Lights—Light-House Administration---Appendix— 
Index. 


His Two Wives. 


A NovEL. By MARY CLEMMER. (Wo. 50 of Tick- 
nor’s Paper Series.) 1 vol. 12mo. Paper covers, 
50c.; also, in Cloth, $1.50. 

‘‘Itis preéminently a thoughtful story, dealing with a sad experience 
of life, and the theme is treated with such respect for honor, such rever- 
ence for blameless suffering, and such clear discrimination of right and 
wrong, that its influence is not less salutary than powerful.” —Burling- 
ton (Vt.) Free Press. 


TICKNOR & CO., BOSTON. 
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Appletons’ 
Town and Country Library. 


A Fair Emigrant. 


By RosA MULHOLLAND, author of ‘ Marcella 
Grace,”’ etc. 


“Appletons’ Townand Country Library.” 


I2mo., paper cover. Price, 50 cents; in cloth, 
75 cents. 


“* The ‘fair emigrant’ is a young lady who returns to her father’s 
country for the purpose of trying to clear his name from the disgrace 
of a crime with which he was falsely charged. . . . A very interesting 
narrative.”’— The Spectator. 


“A capital novel.”’—Scotsman, 


Previous issues of “* Appletons’ Town and Country 
Library”’: 
THE STEEL HAMMER. By Louis Ulbach. 
Eve. Anovel. By S. Baring-Gould. 
FOR FIFTEEN YEARS. By Louis Ulbach. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. By Lucas Malet. 
A VIRGINIA INHERITANCE. By Edmund Pendleton. 
NINETTE. By the author of ‘‘ Véra.”’ 
THE ELect Lapy. By George MacDonald. 
MYSTERY OF THE ‘OCEAN STAR.” By W. Clark 
Russell. 
ArIstTocracy. A novel. 
A RECOILING VENGEANCE. By Frank Barrett. 
THE SECRET OF FONTAINE-LA-CROIX. By Margaret 
Field. 
THE MASTER OF RATHKELLY. By Hawley Smart. 
DONOVAN, A MODERN ENGLISHMAN. By Edna Lyall. 
TuHIs MorTAL CoIL. By Grant Allen. 


I2mo., paper cover. Price, 50 cents each. 


BOOKS FOR TOURTSTS. 


California of the South; 


Its Physical Geography, Climate, Resources, Routes of Travel, 
and Health-resorts. Being a Complete Guide to Southern Cali- 
fornia. By Walter Lindley, M. D.,and J. P. Widney, A. M., 
M. D. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. Mew edition, fully 
revised, and with Additions. 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 


The Florida of To-day. 


For Tourists and Settlers. By James Wood Davidson, M. A. 
With Railway and County Map printed in colors and Illustrations. 
12mo, cioth. Price, $1.25. 

Contents: History ; Geography ; Climate; Divisions ; Health ; 
Geology ; Travel; Population; Education ; Productions ; Sporting ; 
Pests; Appendix containing Railway Routes, River Routes, List of 
Hotels. 

This is an entirely new work on Florida, all the information being 
of the latest date. Prof. Davidson, the author, has resided several 
years in Florida, and is thoroughly well acquainted with his theme. 


Hand-Book of American Winter Resorts. 


For Tourists and Invalids. With Maps, Illustrations and Table of 
Railway Fares. New edition, revised for the Season of 1888-89. 
Large 12mo, paper cover. Price, 50 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or, any volume sent by the publishers 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3 & 5 Bonn St., NEw York. 


One Thousand 


| Miles up the Nile. 


| By AmetIA B. Epwarps. With upwards of 70 
illustrations, engraved on wood by G. Pearson, 
after finished drawings executed on the spot by 
the author. Second edition, revised by the 
author. 8vo, cloth. 


‘Her trip up the Nile is charming for its bright, 
gossippy style, but is also a serious work whenever 
the topic happens to be architecture or Egyptology.”’ 
—New York Times. 

“She is as much at home among the temples and 
pyramids of Egypt as in the cathedral towns of Eng- 

| land, and to read her vivid pages is to see again the 
| glory and the greatness of the land of the Pharaohs.” 

Mail and Express. 


The Handy Reference Atlas of the 
| W orld. 


By JOHN BARTHOLOMEW. With 100 maps and 
plans, full geographical statistics and a complete 
index. 12mo, cloth, half-morocco and Persian 
morocco. 


| ‘Altogether this volume is good to have at one’s 
| elbow and to give away.’’—Vaition. 

“We know of nothing more convenient or service- 
able for its purpose than this volume.”— Christian 
Union. 


A Trip Round the World in 1887-88. 


By W.S. CaInE, M.P. With 250 original illus- 
trations by John Pedder, H. Sheppard Dale, 
George Bickham, and the author. 12mo, cloth. 





‘Mr. Caine’s enjoyment of his voyage is so heartily 
manifest that he must be a crabbed reader who does 
not respond with a measure of sympathy.’ —Saturday 
Review. 

IN PREPARATION FOR EARLY PUBLICATION. 


Uniform with the 


TARTARIN BOOKS. 
SAPPHO. 
THIRTY YEARS OF PARIS. 


| Recollections of a Man of Letters. 


By ALPHONSE DAUDET. With 80 illustrations from 
designs by Bieler, Montegut, Myrbach and Rossi. 
Engraved by Charles Guillaume. 1I2mo, paper 
and half-leather. 


Uniform with the above, 


Afloat (Sur 1’Eau). 


By Guy DE Maupassant. With 59 illustra- 
tions from designs by Riou. Engraved by the 
Brothers Guillaume. 12mo, paper and _ half- 
leather. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price, by the publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
9 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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VALENTINES. | 


| 
| 


Card Valentines. 


From the best Lithographers ot Europe 


and America. From 2 cents up. 


Card Valentines 


‘Marcus Ward & Co's 


Writing Papers and Envelopes maintain 
their high reputation for elegance and 


| beauty of finish. 


Mounted on torchon board, with easel | 
backs. 


Celluloid Card Valentines. 


From 8 cents up. 


They are invaluable for select, social 


/and business correspondence, and can 


be obtained in various tints, surfaces 


and thicknesses. 


For sale by leading Stationers and 


wholesale only by 


~Marcus Ward & Co., Limited, 


Celluloid Card Valentines. 


Mounted on torchon board, with easel | 
back. 


Porcelain Valentines. 


Ornamented with ribbons. Prices rang- 


ing from 30 cents to $1.75. 


Lace Valentines. 


I, 2, 3, or 4 stories high, from t cent to | 


45 cents. Envelope with each one. 


Booklet Valentines. 


From 15 cents up. 


Postage extra in all cases. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, | 


PHILADELPHIA. | 


734 Broadway, New York. 


Typewriter Headquarters 


Is the best place to buy a Writing Machine 
of any make. Instruments shipped with 
\ privilege of examination. The largest 
variety of instruments in the world, 
at very low prices. 


MACHINES RENTED 
out to any part of the U.S. 
Exchanging a Specialty. 
Typewriter supplies, attach- 
ments and novelties 
in abundance. 


Illustrated Cata- 
logue free. 


Do not fail 
to write 
us. 


144 


La Salle St. 
Chicago. 


70 


Broadway, 
N.Y. City. 
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A Cook Book 
For 18 Cents. 


Miss Parloa’s 
“New Cook Book” 


Complete. 


56 pages, quarto, in flexible boards, 18 cents; | 


by mail, 5 cents more. 


Published at 30 Cents... 


Joun Wanamaker, 


Philadelphia. 


Ladies 


tionery for their correspondence, should 


inquire for Crane's Ladies’ Note Papers and En- | 


velopes to match (the old and reliable line). These 


goods are presented in Suferfine and Extra Superfine | 


Brands, the latter being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone, 
and Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest foreign 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
Manufactured and supplied to the 


productions. 

tints and surfaces. 
trade only by 
Z. CRANE, JR., & BRO., 

Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 


who prefer to use a nice quality of sta- | 


THE CALL. 


| The Largest Afternoon Circulation in Philadelphia 
A large 8-page newspaper for one cent a copy, 
| containing all the latest telegraphic and local news. 

| The cheapest newspaper in the world. 

THE CALL prints more telegraphic and local 
matter than any other afternoon paper in Philadel- 
phia, besides devoting a portion of its columns to the 
Household, Cooking, and Fashions. 

THE CALL assists more people who are in need of 
| Help and Situations through its Want Columns than 
| any other afternoon paper, making a special rate for 
| this class of advertisements. 

THE CALL publishes editions every hour from 

| 12 o’clock noon until 4.30 o'clock p. M., thus enabling 
it to gather all the latest news of the day. 

THE CALL circulates within a radius of 100 miles 

| of Philadelphia the same afternoon of its publication. 

Its value as an advertising medium is unquestionable. 
| All the leading advertisers in Philadelphia use its 
| columns daily. 

ADVERTISING RATES 


Can be obtained on application to persons who are 
authorized to receive advertisements for THE CALL, 
both daily and weekly issues. 
ROBERT S. DAVIS, 
Proprietor of THE CALL, 
26 South Seventh St., Phila. 


THE WEEKLY CALL, 


Published every Saturday, 
Has a large circulation throughout the United States. 





| The Wellesley School, 
"Philadelphia. 


| Boarding and Day, for Girls and Young 


Ladies. College preparatory and 
Academic Courses. Circulars on 
application to 


Rev. J. R. MILLER, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


BIBLICAL THINGS 
NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 


A collection of Facts, Notes, and Information concerning much 

that is rare, quaint, curious, obscure, and little known in relatiun to 

| Biblical subjects. 
| pleting the series, and containing the entire index to both volumes. 
| The entire work is indispensable to Bible students and Sunday-school 
teachers. The two volumes may be had separately or in sets, boxed. 


The second volume of the work is now out, com- 


12mo, cloth. Each volume, $1.50. 


| Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price, by the 
Publishers. Send for complete catalogue 


DICK & FITZGERALD, 
| P. O. Box 2975. New York. 
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BELFORD'S MAGAZINE. 


DONN PIATT, Eprror. 





A Complete Long Novel in Each Number. 


With the December number BeELrorp’s MaGaziNneE enters upon its second 
volume. 

The discussion in its pages of the important political and economical questions 
of the day, and the fearless, able, and independent manner in which they have been 
presented, combined with literary merit of the highest order, has already placed 
BELForpD’s MaGazin_ in the front rank of popular monthlies. 

For the season of 1889 the present popular feature: a Complete Novel by 
well-known authors, together with Shorter Stories and Sketches by popular writers, 
will be continued. Book Reviews will also continue to be an interesting and enter- 
taining feature of the Magazine. | 

The publishers aim to present to the public a Magazine pure in tone, varied in 
matter and popular in price, and will spare no expense to make it in every way a 
welcome and looked-for visitor in every home. 


Among the many thousand periodicals that have reviewed BELFrorn’s, attesting 
its merits, we ask attention to these few: 


“« It fully ranks up with such old-time magazines as the ‘‘North-American Review,” ‘‘Century,” ‘‘Harper’s,”’ 
and “Atlantic Monthly.” — Utica Chronicle. 

“From cover to cover there is hardly a poor thing in it.”—Hawkinsville Era. 

“Vastly entertaining.’’-—Mew Orleans Item. 

‘ Filled with articles from the best writers of the times on all subjects, both political and literary.”—OAio 
Democrat. 

“« Abundance of logical arguments.’’"— Boston Transcript. 

‘‘ BELFORD’S MAGAZINE is good enough to make the magazine a formidable rival of the older monthlies, 

The fiction of the number touches the high-water mark of excellence.’’—Mew Orleans Picayune. 

“ Most interesting. The complete story is worth twice the cost of the magazine. The reviews of recent 
literature by the editors are terse, clear, and excellent.’”— Chicago [nter- Ocean. 


Sample copies sent to any address, enclosing three 2-cent postage stamps. 


For sale at all book stores and news stands. 


$2.50 per Year. 25 cents a Number. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE, New York. 
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BOOKS ATI SPECIAL . PRICES. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


A Selection from the Poetry of. 2 vols., 12mo, 
cloth. Published by Macmillan & Co., $2.50. 
Our price, 90 cents; by mail, $1.06. 


Misfits and Remnants. 


By L. D. VENTURA and S. SHEviTcH. A collec- 
tion of short stories. Published by Ticknor & Co., 
$1.00. Our price, 25 cents; by mail, 32 cents. 


The King’s Men. 


A Tale of To-morrow. By four popular authors 
—ROBERT GRANT, JOHN BOYLE O’REILY, J. S. 
OF DALE, and JOHN T. WHEELWRIGHT. 16mo. 
Published by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, $1.25. Our 
price, 25 cents; by mail, 35 cents. 


A Mother’s Song. 


By Mary D. BRINE, author of ‘‘ Grandma’s Attic 
Treasures.”’ Beautifully illustrated, small quarto, 
ornamental cover. Published by Cassell & Co., 
$2.50. Our price, 60 cents; by mail, 75 cents. 


Thomas A Kempis. 


The Imitation of Christ. With an introduction 
by Canon Farrar. 16mo, Persian morocco, bas- 
ket pattern. Published by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
$2.00. Our price, 85 cents; by mail, 94 cents. 


The Christian Year. 


Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and Holy- 
days throughout the Year. By REv. JoHN KEBLE. 
16mo, Persian morocco. Rivington & Co., 
London, $1.25. Our price, 45 cents; by mail, 
49 cents. 


A Social Experiment. 
By A. E. P. SEARING. 
cents; by mail, 33 cents. 

The style is animated, the humor is crisp, and the 
pathos both graceful and natural.— Chicago Times. 


The Knight of the Black Forest. 


By GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD. Illustrated. 
cents; our price, 25 cents; by mail, 33 cents. 
The author to her literary skill adds an appreciative 


75 cents; our price, 25 


75 


expression of the spirit of comedy that is exceptionally 


good.— Boston Globe. 
An Average Man. 


By ROBERT GRANT, author of ‘‘ Confessions of a 
Frivolous Girl,” ‘The Little Tin Gods,” etc. 
I vol. 12mo, $1.50; our price, 40 cents ; by mail, 
42 cents. 


Wood Magic. 


A Fable. By RICHARD JEFFRIES, author of ‘‘ The 
Gamekeeper at Home,” etc. 12mo.. Published 
by Cassell & Co., 70 cents. Our price, 20 cents; 
by mail, 32 cents. 


' My Father’s House. 


JAMES M. McDonaLp, D. D. A book of conso- 
lation and contemplation of the future life as 
derived from revelation and the experiences and 
expressions of great and good men. 376 12mo 
pages, beautiful, clear type. $2.00; our price, 
65 cents; by mail, 79 cents, 


From Dark to Dawn. 


REv. DANIEL Marcu, D. D. 639 octavo pages, 
illustrated with twelve full-page steel engravings 
by distinguished artists. $3.75; our price, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.74. 


Success with Small Fruits. 


By Rev. E. P. RoE. 8vo, beautifully illustrated. 
$2.50. Our price, $1.25; by mail, $1.50. 

Gives those hints and directions which the ama- 
teur horticulturist so much needs, and which, if 
followed with good judgment, puts small fruit- 
raising for profit within the reach of almost any 
one. 


| The Queen of the Pirate Isle. 
nile Book. 


By Bret HARTE. Illustrated by Kate Greenaway. 
Colored plates, small quarto. Published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50. Our price, 40 
cents; by mail, 46 cents. 


| DR. ¥. G. HOLLANDS WORKS. 
| Kathrina. 


Publisher’s price, $1.50; our price, 50 cents; by 
mail, 60 cents. 


A Juve- 


Lessons in Life. 
Publisher’s price, $1.50; our price, 50 cents; by 
mail, 60 cents. 

Plain Talks on Familiar Subjects. 


Publisher’s price, $1.50; our price, 50 cents ; by 
mail, 60 cents. 


| Paul and Virginia. 


By BERNARDIN DE ST. PIERRE. 


With 120 
wood-cuts and 12 full-page engravings by 
Auguste Boulard, Jules Huyot, A. Bellenger, and 
L. Rousseau, from designs by Maurice Leloir. 
Large 8vo, in cloth portfolio, publisher’s price, 
$12.00; our price, $7.50; by mail, $7.85. 


The Vision of Sir Launfal. 


By JAMES RussELL LOWELL. With illustrations 
by J. W. Alexander, Bruce Crane, F. W. Freer, 
R. Swain Gifford, Alfred Kappes, H. S. Mowbray, 
Walter Shirlaw, and F. Hopkinson Smith. 4to, 
half leather, publisher's price, $10.00; our price, 
$6.00; by mail, $6.33. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. 
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, BOORS AT SPECIAL PRICES. 


The Mark of Cain. 


(A novel.) By ANDREW LANG. 12mo, Publisher's | 
price, 75 cents; our price, 25 cents; by mail, 33 | 


cents. 
Tiger Lily, and Other Stories. 


price, $1.00; our price, 25 cents; by mail, 33 cents. 


An Honorable Surrender. 


(A novel.) By Mary ADAMS. I2mo, 323 pages. 


mail, 37 cents. 


Historical Atlas. 


Laberton’s New Historical Atlas, and General 
History. 8vo, 213 pages. Our price, $1.85; by 
mail, $2.08. 


Pocket Atlas. 


The Pocket Atlas of the United States. Separate 
maps of each State and Territory. 18mo, 244 
pages. Publisher’s price, $1.00; our price, 25 
cents ; by mail, 31 cents. 


Dorothy Wordsworth. 


Sister of the celebrated poet, Wordsworth. The 


story of a sister’s love. By EDMUND LEE. 12mo, | 
226 pages. Publisher's price, $1.00; our price, 25 | 


cents ; by mail, 35 cents. 


glossary. Large 8vo, 896 pages. Publisher’s 
price, $2.50 cloth and $3.50 sheep; our price, 
$1.25 cloth and $2.00 sheep. 








Mrs. Browning. 


The Poetical Works of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, with a memoir. Large 12mo, 872 pages. 
Publisher's price, $2.00; our price, 65 cents; by 
mail, 81 cents. 


| Geo. Eliot’s Life. 


By JuLIA SCHAYER. I2mo, 227 pages. Publisher's | 


By MATHILDE BLIND. (Famous Women Series.) 
18mo, 290 pages. Paper. Publisher’s price, 50 
cents ; our price, 8 cents; by mail, 13 cents. 


| Watch and Ward. 


Publisher’s price, $1.00; our price, 25 cents; by | 


By Henry JAMES. (A novel.) 18mo. Flexible 
cloth, paper label. Publisher’s price, 50 cents; 
our price, 20 cents; by mail, 26 cents. 


| Detmold. 


A Romance by W. H. Bisuop, author of ‘ The 
House of a Merchant Prince.” 18mo. Flexible 
cloth, paper label. Publisher’s price, 50 cents ; 
our price, 20 cents; by mail, 26 cents. 


| Tennyson’s Poems. 


8 vols. Cloth, gilt 
Publisher’s price, 


Handy Volume Edition. 
top, fancy leatherette case. 
$6.00 ; our price, $4.00. 


Dickens’, Chas., Works. 


15 vols. 12mo. Good type and neatly bound. 
Publisher’s price, $15.00; our price, $4.50. 


Sir Walter Scott’s 
Shakespeare’s Works, 4von Edition. | 


The complete Dramatic and Poetical Works, | 
with a summary outline of the life of the poet, to | 
which is appended a descriptive analysis of the | 
plot of each play, together with an alphabetical 
index to the characters of the plays and a 


24 vols. 12mo. Good type 
Publisher’s price, $24.00; 


Waverley Novels. 
and neatly bound. 
our price, $7.50. 


Thackeray’s Works. 


Good type. 12mo. Bound in half calt 
Publisher’s price, $25.00; our price, 


Io vols. 
binding. 
$9.00. 





JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. 
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A WONDERFUL NEW INVENTION IN PIANOS. 


IVERS & POND 
PATENT SOFT STOP. 


We have just received Letters Patent, issued November 6, 1888, for a 
“SOFT STOP ATTACHMENT,” whereby the tone of the instrument while 
practicing may be greatly softened when desired; at the same time loud and soft 
pedal effects can be produced the same as ever. 

The “SOFT STOP ATTACHMENT” has no connection with either 
pedal, but the player can combine them at will, graduating the quality of tone even 
down to a point where the sound cannot be heard in the next room. 

The advantages of this wonderful improvement are, that, without the 
slightest change in the action, one can practice at any time, day or night, without 
disturbing any one in the vicinity, however near, even in the same house; that one 
can practice a lifetime and not wear out the hammers and destroy the tone of the 
piano by the constant striking of the fine felt hammers upon the small, sharp wire 
strings. 


“THE SOFT STOP ATTACHMENT” 


When in use prevents this wear by introducing between string and hammer a strip 
of felt, arranged so that while it lightens the blow and reduces the tone, it does not 
produce a tubby, dead tone; nor does the felt press like a damper against the 
strings, destroying vibration and musical quality of tone. Experts pronounce it 
most practical and valuable; it surely enhances the value of a piano-forte many 
times the moderate charge made for it. This device cannot be put into old pianos, 
but to introduce it quickly we will take old pianos in exchange for new ones Con- , 
taining this patent, and allow liberal values for the old. 

We cordially invite all interested to call and examine this new and important 
improvement in piano-forte construction, whether they want to buy or not. 

Our terms of payment are elastic—made to fit reasonable requirements of 
customer in each case, and adsolute guarantee furnished with each instrument. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


1516 CHESTNUT STREET, 


A. G. CLemMMER, Manager. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
MORTGAGE AND TRUST COMPANY. 


Capital, $500,000—full paid ; Surplus, $45,000. 


322 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Acts as Executor, Trustee, Guardian, Administrator, etc., and executes Trusts of every kind. 
Collects Rents, transacts general Trust and Financial business. Recommends to careful investors its 
Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds, secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate 
with The Fidelity Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit Company, Trustee. 

Also, Six per cent. Mortgages, in amounts from $300 to $10,000, secured by first liens on Ciiy 
and Country Property, having cash value of three times the amount of Mortgage. Principal and 
Interest guaranteed by the Company, and payable at its office. Each property by which these 
Mortgages are secured is inspected by our special Appraiser, and all titles carefully examined by 
officers of the Company. ” 

Interest allowed on deposits subject to Check. 
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BENJAMIN MILLER, R. T. McCARTER, Jr., 
President. Secretary and Treasurer. 


EDWARD HOOPES, GEO. JUNKIN, 
Vice-President. ’ Solicitor. 
Directors: 
BENJAMIN MILLER, WINTHROP SMITH, Jno. H. CATHERWOOD, THOMAS WOODNUTT, 
CHARLES PLatTrT, CHARLES HUSTON, GEo. D. .AcCREARY, ALAN WOOD, JR. 
EDWARD Hoopes, CHARLES L. BAILEY, Cuas. H. BANEs, JOSEPH L. CAVEN. 
JosEPH S. HARRIS, FRANCIS B. REEVES, Ws. H. inGHAM, 


THE LARGEST OLD BOOK STORE 
IN AMERICA. 


Libraries Purchased. 


Being already recognized as the largest dealers in Old Books in the United 
States, we want all the old books we can find. If you have a large or small quantity 
of books you do not want, or if you have a library of any number of volumes, either 
as owner or executor, let us know, and we will call and examine them, whether in or 
out of the city, and we are always prepared to buy and pay the cash at once, whether 
it amounts to five dollars or five thousand. 


Watson's Annals of Philadelphia. 


Three Large Volumes for $5.00. 


Every person who is interested in the history of Philadelphia should have a copy 
of ‘The Annals of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania in the Olden Time,” by John F. 
Watson, enlarged, with many revisions and additions by Willis P. Hazard. It isthe only 
book that is an authority on the early history of our city. We have purchased the 
stereotype plates and copyright of this well-known book; made a new edition, 
three volumes, octavo, containing over 1700 pages, and upwards of seventy illustrations 
of old Philadelphia Landmarks, which we sell at five dollars, for the entire set of three 
volumes. It would be a desirable gift to any resident of Philadelphia. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 
No. 9 South Ninth Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


First Store below Market Street, 








